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“ At all times 

it has stood for peace, 

and one hears 
over and over again 

that such and such tribes 

were deadly enemies, 
but the Company insisted 

on their smoking 
the peace pipe. 

The Sioux and Ojibway, 
Black-Foot and Assiniboine, 
Dog-Rib and Copper-Knife, 

Beaver and Chipewyan, 

all offer 
historic illustrations in point, 
and many others 
could be found 
for the list.” 
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WORKING WITH CANADIANS 


With a mastery that combines something 
of the detail of the Dutch School with the at- 
mosphere of the Impressionists, John Stobart, 
S.M.A., has captured on canvas the drama, 
excitement and colour of the occasion as the 
Royal Yacht “Britannia” leaves the St. Lam- 
bert lock near Montreal on the first leg of her 
voyage through the St. Lawrence Seaway into 
the heart of the continent. 

An intense love of ships and the sea, and a 
graphic skill far beyond his years, have made 
John Stobart, S.M.A., R.A. (Medallist), one of 
the leading marine artists of the day. 

Mr. Stobart, who emigrated to Canada in 
1957, has exhibited his paintings at the Royal 


Society of British Artists and the Society of 
Marine Artists, in addition to the Royal 
Academy, and also at a number of London 
art galleries. His works hang in private collec- 
tions in London, Johannesburg, Salisbury and 
Boston, as well as in Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, and Vancouver. 

A reproduction of this painting, in full colour 1s 
appearing on the Bank's 1960 pictorial calendar. 
If you would like a copy of this ’ 
calendar for 1960, simply write 
to the Public Relations Depart- 


ment, Bank of Montreal, P.O. 
Box 6002, Montreal, P.Q. 


10 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


BAanK oF MONTREAL 
Canadas First Bank 


IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 


1817 
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TESTED 
to last 


PERMANENT 
OIL COLORS 


r) Superior quality of rich, brilliant colors of 
great tinting strength. They are made only of 
genuine pigments, ground in pure linseed oil. 

These colors are ALL permasent and safely 
intermixable. Their dependably unvarying 
standard of hue, buttery consistency and 


_ Ae rs even texture have made these colors a most 


Conforms to all requirements of popular choice with professional painters, 


~ »mmercial standards C598-42 issue illustrators and instructors. 
at National Bureau of Standards. 


As the name PRE-TESTED implies, every batch 
; 5 of color is checked and tested. Each must 
firs* be approved by our laboratory and must 
then pass performance tests by professional 
artists before it is offered for sale. 


The most popular color on the market today 
... because of value. 


OF CANADA, LTD. 
64 PRINCESS STREET, TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
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Flourishing arts and flourishing industry 


contribute to a fuller life for all 


Esso) IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
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THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY 


INAUGURATION 
OF THE NEW BUILDING 
FEBRUARY-APRIL 1960 


SPECIAL INAUGURAL EXHIBITION 


An exhibition of European masterpieces of painting from 1500 to 1840, lent by 22 great 

museums in Europe and America, including the National Gallery, London; the Louvre, 

Paris; the Uffizi, Florence; and the Accademia, Venice. Some of these paintings have never 
before been shown outside Europe 


THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS 


A full representation of Canadian art from 
the 18th century to the present day 


The Massey Collection of English Painting 


European painting and sculpture from 
the 14th century to the present day by 
such masters as Simone Martini, Titian, 
Veronese, Canaletto, El Greco, Memling, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Chardin, Turner, 
Corot, Cézanne, Picasso and Rodin 


The Canadian War Collections from the 
First and Second World Wars 


The Royal Canadian Academy Diploma 
Gallery 


Selected examples of drawings and prints 
from the 15th to the 20th centuries by Ra- 
phael, Diirer, Rembrandt, Watteau, Goya, 
Renoir, Picasso, and others and a repre- 
sentative selection of Canadian graphic art 


THE DESIGN CENTRE 


A special retrospective exhibition of good design in Canadian products dating back to 
1948, including a selection of NIDC design awards 1953 — 1959 
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The Art 
of 


Communication 


CANADA’S MOST QUOTED NEWSPAPER 
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To be widely quoted across the land, any newspaper must enjoy the respect of 
rival editors . . . as well as the confidence of its own readers. 

To gain this recognition and acceptance, editors of The Telegram plan and pro- 
duce news and features for a great many publics. They assign writers to subjects and 
events that satisfy a wide diversity of modern interests. Sports, art, drama, business 
and the culture of many lands that have contributed to Canadian growth . . . all get 
special attention. 

Readers who appreciate good art, for instance, have come to look forward to the 
regular Saturday article of Paul Duval entitled “Accent on Art.” His opinions are re- 
spected on such disparate subjects as color lithography and the oils of old masters. He 
knows —and writes — about promising Canadian artists in Winnipeg and Victoria, just 
as he reports on the latest showings in the established New York galleries. 

Other editors quote Telegram editorials and features. For the third year in a row, 
The Telegram now leads all Canadian daily newspapers in the number of editorial quo- 
tations in other publications. 

The record is clear. The Telegram is growing apace with Canada and Canadian 
interests. 
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James Houston was born in Toronto and is 
a graduate of the Ontario College of Art. 
He spent part of his service with the Toronto 
Scottish Regiment during the Second W orld 
War in the Aleutian Islands and Goose Bay, 
Labrador. He later spent considerable time 
in the southwestern United States and 
Mexico studying Indian art. After a year in 
Europe, and several years in the north with 
the Canadian Handicrafts Guild and the 
Dep: rtment of Northern Affairs, he finally 
joined the latter in 1953. He is now a North- 
ern Service Officer at Cape Dorset, on south- 
western Baffin Island, where, in addition to 
his other duties, he supervises Eskimo crafts 


he Eskimo people are one of the most widely distributed races on earth. Their ~ 
prehistoric nomadic wanderings have scattered them halfway around the globe, 
from northeast Asia across arctic America to Greenland. Excavations of their early 
dwellings show us that, running parallel with the development of their beautifully 
functional tools, they have at all times felt the need to create artistic objects express- 
ing their feelings about the wonder of existence, their religion and life around them. 

Their art has taken three predominant forms: the plastic art of stone and ivory 
carving, the art of incised drawings on stone and bone, and the skin appliqué (the 
cutting out and intricate marrying of dark- and light-coloured skins to form pat- 
terns for the decoration of their clothing). 

The Cape Dorset Eskimos in particular are famous for their expressive stone and 
ivory carvings and the work of such artists as Munname, Tudlik, Oshaweetuk, 6 
Niviaksiak and many others has been shown in many galleries throughout the d 
world. 

Cape Dorset is the English name for Kingnait, and designates Foxe Peninsula, a 
an area of some eighteen thousand square miles populated by three hundred semi- G 
nomadic Eskimos who trade into the small settlement which includes only seven be 
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1) Snowy Owls and Egg. Combination 
stonecut and sealskin stencil by Iyola. 18" x 
6". —2) Arctic Gulls. Sealskin stencil in 
dark blue and pink by Niviaksiak. 8" x 
2174,".—6) Dream of Birds. Sealskin sten- 
cil by Kananginak. 4°/, "x 6'/, ". - 7) Blue 
Geese on Snow. Sealskin stencil with blue 
background by Mungituk. 107/, "x 


3)4) Tudlik at work on a stonecut. In 3) he is shown smoothing the 
stone ~ a locally found soapstone — which is then carved with a 
knife in the manner of a woodcut. The image is transferred to the 
paper either by rubbing with a tampon or by pressure. Finally 

4) the paper is peeled from the stone. — 5) Tools used by the artists 
in making prints. Brushes are made from seal and polar-bear hair. 
Inks consist of mixtures of commercial paint and seal oil 
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ESKIMO GRAPHIC ART 
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whites. It is an isolated place, remote fron even the nearest Eskimo group. Here, 
the Eskimos have recently developed what is, for them, a new method of artistic 
communication: the stonecut print and the sealskin stencil. In them, Tudlik shows 
us the secrets of dreams, Iyola and Luktak the rhythm in a flight of geese, Kanan- 
ginak the power of the sea beasts, Niviaksiak the exuberance of the hunter. 

For the first time in their lives, they have suitable paper and the use of colour 
becomes possible. When making a stonecut they carefully flatten and polish a 
stone-block, then carve out in low relief the forms and figures they desire. They 
ink the block and place a sheet of fine paper on it. Then by gently rubbing the 
paper with their fingers or a small tampon, they achieve the effect they want. This 
method is slow, but produces more sensitive results than any press. 

The practice of cutting out skin appliqués for the decoration of clothing is tradi- 
tionally Eskimo, but they have discovered that they can also force paint through 
the openings in this appliqué to form pictures and designs. With typical Eskimo in- 
genuity they are developing their own special knives and brushes of polar-bear 
hair for this other aspect of their new-found graphic art. 

The Department of Northern Affairs has assisted these artists by erecting a small 
heated building, and by supplying them with the necessary papers and inks, en- 
couragement and some technical assistance. The production of prints by either 
process is slow and painstaking, and only a limited number are carefully taken 
from each original block or stencil. 

The department will further assist the Eskimos through the marketing of their 
prints by distributing them through art galleries and art dealers in Canada, the 
United States and Great Britain. 


8) Snow Birds. Sealskin stencil by Iyola. 
"x 


9) December Ptarmigan. Sealskin stencil by 
Mungituk. 61/, "x 4°/," 


10) Arctic Gulls. Sealskin stencil. 61/, "x 4°/, " 
11) Birds. Sealskin stencil. 61/, "x 4°/," 


12) Three Narwhals. Sealskin stencil by 
Kananginak. 18 "x 24" 
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13) Canada Goose. Sealskin stencil in dark blue by 
Luktak. 6'/, "x 47/," 


14) Man Hunting at a Seal Hole in the Ice. Seal- 
skin print in green by Niviaksiak. 21"x 15" 

15) Rabbit Eating Seaweed. Sealskin stencil in 
bright green by Kinoajvak, a rare instance of a 
woman Eskimo artist. ree" 

16) Four Muskoxen. Sealskin stencil in various 
browns and yellows by Oshaweetuk. 12"x 24" 


17) Mother and Child. Stonecut by Luktak. 
61, 5" 
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16 
The Eskimo craftsmen hope to form a self-supporting co-operative, where tee 
people living out on the land may create their original ideas on stone-blocks and s 
bring them to Dorset to print them with the assistance of other Eskimos who are 
more advanced in this phase of the work. a 
I have been interested in Eskimo art in all its forms for many years, and I feel et 
that this new and natural development of a graphic art, growing out of a sculp- es 
tural one, is causing a renaissance among the Dorset people. It is very important to at 
them. The very remoteness from outside art training and influence makes it pos- 


sible for these men to create at this time the kind of art we see here. The people of 
Dorset are for the most part living the traditional life of hunters, dependant upon 
the wind, the weather and the ice. When these conditions are against them, they 
carve or print, but when it is possible to do so, they hunt. 

With our increasing activity in the Arctic, the Eskimos have an even greater 
need to express themselves. Their language is not the same as ours and we seldom 
see them in their own surroundings, but through their pictures they tell us that 
they too are thinking people, aware of the joys of life around them. 
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- © 18) Photograph of the stone for the print 
om shown below. It has been carved with a 
4 7 ’ knife, smoothed with a file and is ready for 
printing 
19) Owl. Rubbing from the stone shown 
: above, by Luktak. 14'/,"x 19" 
Combination stonecut and sealskin stencil 
ESKIMO GRAPHIC ART 
18 
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ELLAN 


by Donald W. Buchanan 


L’ Homme-rugby 
211/," x 25¥/, 
Collection: Dr Albert Jutras, 
Montreal 
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F ony and an obstinate one like his Norman ancestors.” 
Thus was Pellan, the artist, described at the time of his 
greatest triumph, the retrospective exhibition of his work held 
in 1955 in Paris by France’s national museum of contemporary 
art, the Musée Nationale d’Art Moderne. In the catalogue of 
that exhibition Jean Cassou wrote that his work was not only 
“important and original” but also “animated with secret pur- 
poses, tumultuous with mysterious dreams and private myths.” 

Some Canadian observers might have added that there has 
always been a little both of tumult and of the myth in Pellan’s 
career itself. His early success was precocious: at the age of 16 he 
sold a painting, Coin de vieux Québec, from a Montreal exhibition 
to the National Gallery of Canada. Later after winning a scholar- 
ship which took him to France, he stayed so long in Paris that 
most art lovers of his native province had completely forgotten 
his existence until one day in 1937 the newspapers carried a dis- 
patch stating that Pellan, then 30, had just won the grand award 
in the first Salon of Mural Art which had opened with great éclat 


‘in Paris. In 1940 his return to Quebec was marked by a series of 


fairly sensational exhibitions followed by certain controversial 
incidents which taken together combined for several years to 
bring his name almost weekly before the newspaper-reading 
public in French-Canada. 

In his approach to life, Pellan is l"homme moyen sensuel posses- 
sed doubtless of greater imagination and inventiveness than 
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most of his fellows but in spirit and action he never denies his 
origins: he is an artisan, a representative not of the small classi- 
cally educated élite of French-Canada but rather of its sturdy 
groups of skilled workers. In appearance, when he emerges from 
his studio, he looks a little like a master carpenter or factory 
foreman coming off the job. That he was born and brought up 
in that least fashionable suburb of Quebec City, the parish of 
Limoulou, on the wrong side of the tracks, is a heritage upon 
which he likes to dwell with pride and affection. His mother 
died when he was only some three years old and he was brought 
up by his father, who was a locomotive engineer. His father 
from the first believed steadfastly in his son’s career and helped 
maintain him in Paris with cash allowances after 1930 when his 
scholarships expired until 1937 or thereabouts when Pellan’s 
budding fame as an original young artist began to bring him a 
relatively assured although small income. 

Also related, in a sense, to his youthful background, as the 
seeds of dreams are related, is one aspect of his art, an aspect not 
commonly found in Canadian painters. This is the sexual ele- 
ment. More than one French-Canadian writer has emphasized 
the peculiarly puritan nature of Roman Catholicism in the pro- 
vince of Quebec; the seven capital sins instead of being equal in 
degree contain, at least in the popular mind, one sin that emerges 
as being far more deadly than the others and that is the yearning 
after the flesh. To throw off the resulting psychological obses- 
sions which so often dominate the mind of impressionable youth 
is a struggle which countless French-Canadians (one might go so 
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The text of this article is an 
extract from a forthcoming book ee 
on Alfred Pellan fee 
by Donald W. Buchanan to be Cae 
published as one of a series on 

painting in Canada by the 

Society for Art Publications 

in association with 

McClelland & Stewart, Toronto 


left: 

Symphonie 
51” x 631/," 
Collection: Maurice Corbeil, mar 
Montreal 


below: 

Femme en gris. 1930 

x 18%," 

Collection: Gerard Beaulieu, 
Montreal 
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ALFRED PELLAN 


right: 

Armuré 

Pencil 

The National Gallery of Canada 


below: 

Fauconnerie 

8” x 14". Oil on cardboard 

The Dominion Gallery, Montreal 
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far as to say most Canadians) have to endure in the process of 
their emancipation. That Pellan so reacted when he was a 
stu ‘ent in Paris need not be underscored here. What must be 
emphasized, however, is that he came through the experience 
purged of all torturing complexes. There remained no censor in 
his mind to inhibit or much worse to deform his view of the 
symbols of the flesh. To Pellan, the world as a whole is the sub- 
ject for art, not by representation but by transformation and re- 
construction, and anything and everything can be used: the 
fantastic images of the science-fiction writers are not beneath his 
borrowing or, on another plane, the movements of rugby 
players and racing cyclists in action or, on a more personal level, 
the intimate sensual attributes that mark our common humanity. 
If in L’ Homme-rugby, he can depict man abstracted into a kind of 


La chouette. 1954 

82” x 66" 

Musée Nationale d’Art Moderne, 
Paris 


demon of sport, so in another painting, La chouette, he can as 
freely symbolize, in this woman with the head of an owl, the 
sexual compulsions of life. 

Yet while there may be much that is in this way unusual in 
Pellan’s paintings, he presents in them little that is intentionally 
bizarre; certainly he never descends to the fashionable pseudo- 
Freudian imagery of Salvador Dali. What he depicts is closer to 
those private worlds that find expression in much of modern 
poetry. A few of his compositions are, for instance, inspired 
directly by the writings of two contemporary poets of French 
Canada, Alain de Grandbois and Eloi de Grandmont, whose 
work he has illustrated with line and wash drawings. 

After looking at the painting, Femme d’une pomme, now in the 
collection of the Art Gallery of Toronto, one can easily imagine 
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ALFRED PELLAN 


Iles de la nuit 
45'/," x 35” 


Collection: The Hon. Mark R. Drouin, 
Quebec 


it to have been inspired by lines like these from Grandmont, 
author of Le Voyage d’Arlequin: 
La joie est rouge devant nous 
Comme une pomme, et difficile 
A saisir de la main 
Conversely much of Grandmont’s verse seems to be a reflection 
of Pellan’s own vision as in this description of stop-light cross- 
ings in crowded streets, of shell-like signals thrown in your eyes: 
Etl’on vous lance dans les yeux 
Obus-projectiles-signaux 
Et qui sont plutdét des oranges 
Des fruits encore verts et des rouges . . . 

Several canvases by Pellan on the theme Iles de la nuit are 
based on drawings he did for Alain de Grandbois’ book of the 
same title, published in 1944. The strong-hued approach evident 
at times in that author’s writing can be equated to the mixture of 
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acid colours with key notes of red that plunge a few of Pellan’s 
paintings into a similar imagery of “blood mingled with colours 
never perceived” in “the tunnels of the planets” : 
Les tunnels planetaires jouaient le jeu quotidien 
Le sang se melait 4 des couleurs jamais pergues 
Une fois seulement ce groidement extraordinaire 
prenait des intimités de maison 
Et c’était le son d’un amour provincial sur les 
plages de l’aube 
The violence and then the sudden contrast of the gentleness of 
the last line with its “sound of a provincial love on the beaches 
of dawn” is reminiscent again of Pellan’s ability to vary his 
creation from the shock of his most vehement canvases to the 
restful relief of his small, more intimate oils on paper, where the 
trumpets are muted and resonances softened, as in Fauconnerie. 
Certainly much of Pellan’s work is based on the raw material 
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of dreams with the subconscious “filtered” as he says “through 
the conscious mind,” yet it would be wrong to dwell at too 
inordinate length upon Pellan as a surrealist. The facets of his ~ 
creation are varied and surrealism is only one of them. He has 
done in his time the most probing and realist of portraits, while 
his more decorative mural compositions are joyous exercises in 
gay colours and ingenious forms. In Floraison, while the design 
may be highly abstracted, the theme is simply that of a Hower as 

it comes into blossoming. Combinations of books and pipes and 
fragrant bouquets on tables have always been among his favour- 
ite subje: ts and here his output has run from the most subtle of 
naturalistic arrangements to the most brilliantly brittle of semi- - 
cubist designs. These last, characteristic of what he was doing 
about twenty years ago, were at that time described by a New 
York critic as “harlequin still lifes almost deafening with their 
screaming complementaries . . .” 


left: 
Au Soleil bleu 
82” x 66" 


below: 

Nature morte au verre de cristal 
x 

Collection: Camille R. Hébert, 
Montreal 
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1) Seal Mask 
Tsimshian or Tlingit, British Columbia 
Late 19th Century 


Painted wood with copper eye-plaques and nose pad; 
sea lion whiskers, teeth of molluscs and bear canines 


H. 7 ins. W. 9 ins. 


Theodore Allen Heinrich: 


or those seekers after an extra-national significance in Cana- 

dian art, or even for “old masters” in the arts of these vast 
but still unpopulous territories, there was something of impor- 
tance and cheer to remember from the recent major exhibition, 
Masks: The Many Faces of Man at the Royal Ontario Museum. 
It was that among the aboriginal carvers, particularly on the 
Northwest Coast, were men with creative forces of sufficient 
vigour to be able to speak across oceans and centuries, men 
whose accents were distinct but whose meanings are intelligible 
far beyond the limits of verbal language. The best of them were, 
in fact, creators of images-that-live, images with the vitality, the 
variety, the imagination and penetration that give to an object 
the quality we call art, whether or no they were so thought of 
by the men who made them. 

The strict ethnologist is apt to deny a conscious aesthetic in- 
tent among primitive carvers, despite the fact that in many pre- 
literate communities the specially skilled artisan may enjoy very 
special status and privileges in consequence of that ability. His 
sculpture — and masks are sculpture — may be created for a spe- 
cifically religious or magical purpose, but does this make him, 
anonymous as he may be to us, so much less conscious an artist 
than a Phidias, a Giotto or a Matisse? It is indeed in considerable 
part thanks to the perception of the fauve and cubist painters 
that our century has come to appreciate the aesthetic merits of 
much primitive art previously categorized and dismissed from 
serious consideration as mere missionaries’ trophies. 

The mask as an art form has, as a matter of fact, the most 
venerable of histories, occurs in almost every culture in the 
history of man, and has served his most basic needs: propitia- 
tion, disguise, transformation of the personality in life and ex- 
tension of it beyond death. Our remotest ancestors of whose 
lives we have any record, the cavemen of Europe and Africa at 
the end of the last ice age, used masks certainly in their religious 
and initiation ceremonies, as we can see from the ample evidence 
of their mural paintings and engraved bones. It appears likely 
that those hunters of 20,000 years ago also wore antlered masks 
in stalking game exactly as did the Indians of the Canadian 
forest lands until the latter part of the last century. At what point 
in the development of a primitive culture the making of a mask 
is transformed from a simple effort to create an effective disgiase 
into a directed and conscious effort to create an object with in- 
herent powers is unknown: but it is at this moment, with the 
entrance of the symbolic intent, that we may begin tc consider 
the mask as a work of art rather than as an object of sheer utility. 
And its degeneration begins when it is again made as a mere 
disguise or becomes a specific against a known danger. 

In primiave societies the appearances of the mask mark the 
major rhythms of life. For the individual it formalizes his puber- 
ty, his burial, and possibly his birth: and marriage. Its powers 
may save him in sickness and grant him success in hunting, can 
bring violence or death to his enemy and prosperity to his friead. 
For the community the masks play an essential part in ensuring 
the fertility of the land, in consecrating a new chief or shaman, 
in procuring victory in war and plenitude in peace. They may 
be called upon to remove the menace of a night-prowling tiger, 
to deflect a herd of marauding elephants, to stop a fire that 
would destroy the village or the crops. They assist or preside at 
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all ceremonies. In them live the spirits that make or break life. 

In dealing with the masks of primitive peoples whose knowl- 
edge of cause and effect is limited and whose lives are governed 
by animistic beliefs and superstitions, it is well to remember two 
things: first, that certain and often the most beautiful or gro- 
tesque masks are themselves believed not to represent but to be 
supernatural powers; and second, that masks may as often be in- 
tended to deceive as to placate the gods. Some of the best masks 
in museum collections are there only because a fraud did not 
work and the mask, taking the blame, had to be discarded, or 
because with advancing knowledge a change of religion has 
made them superfluous. 

It is a curious thing that of all the peoples in the world only 
some of the most primitive Australian bushmen never seem to 
use the mask at all — unless the painting of their faces for initia- 
tion ceremonies may be meant to produce a comparable result - 
and that some of the most elaborate masks known come from 
islands just to the north of them, created by people not other- 
wise so much further advanced in the cultural scale. At the 
other end of the zange of sophistication, imaginative masks are 
largely relegated to the theatre or to the areas of play or have 
become purely protective and utilitarian objects designed for a 
single mundane purpose. 

It is of course nonsense to think that the mask has disappeared 
from modern society except as a diversion for children or as the 
accoutrement of a fancy-dress ball. It is true that urban man has 
gained sufficient control of his emotions to be able, most of the 
time, to dispense with the contrivances of the artificer in his re- 
lations with other men if not with his gods. Consider for example 
the poker face, the stiff upper lip, the masks of piety and hy- 
pocrisy. Or the actual masks of conventional society, the most 
characteristic for our time being the wedding veil, the mourn- 
ing veil, and the sun-glasses of the film actress, which latter are 
sufficiently versatile to be used both by genuine film stars and by 
pneumatic adolescents wishing to be mistaken for them. Any 
doubt that the sun-glasses, raised to the status of a twentieth- 
century symbol by Greta Garbo, are not truly masks is instantly 
dispelled by the simple observation at any point from Holly- 
wood to Tokyo in either direction of the number of blondes who 
wear them at night. 

Our working and sports worlds are filled with examples of 
masks designed for specialized ends: the masks of surgeon and 
anaesthetist; the breathing masks of high flyers and deep divers; 
the protective masks of welders and racing drivers; the wire 
cages worn by catchers and fencers; the regalia of the skin-diver 
who explores his subaqueous world otherwise naked; the yash- 
mak or its variants still worn by women in most parts of the 
moslem world; the bandit’s bandana; the goggles of the race 
horse; the blind mask of the restless sleeper; the mud-pack of the 
beauty salon; the ominous mask of the executioner; the whole 
paraphernalia of masks for researchers in nuclear and space 
laboratories. These are as common and undistinguished as objects 
of beauty or power as the domino of the eighteenth-century 
Venetian libertine. All that separates these from the mask as 
a potential work of art is the element of religious belief which 
dictates a degree of creative care we will not give to an article 
of utility susceptible of mass production and therefore not requir- 


ing the special merits that we associate with individualization. 

But even in the modern world there are lingering traces of an 
instinctive belief in the efficacy of a mask, even when applied to a 
vehicle rather than worn by its rider. We may think it naive of 
the Chinese fisherman or the Greek sponge diver to paint eyes 
on the bow of his boat that it may avoid reefs or sand-bars. It 
was not purely a sense of fun that led the crews of the Flying 
Tigers in the recent war to transform the bows of their bombers 
and fighters into «!:e simulacra of all-devouring tiger-dragons or 
voracious sharks. Here the masquerade is not to dupe a god but 
to be mistaken for one in order to strike mortal fear into the 
vitals of a human opponent. For just the same reason did the 
paladins of late Gothic and renaissance Europe fit themselves 
with the terror-masks of bronze or cast iron which we treasure 
in our museums. To their fashioning the greatest armourers and 
goldsmiths of Milan and Augsburg gave their skill and to their 
design even Leonardo lent his genius. 

Masks need to be looked at and considered from various 
points of view if their beauties are to be appreciated and their 
meanings penetrated. First and last, as single objects, we need 
to know what their purpose was and how they were used. From 
what we know or guess about their mission we can begin to 
learn why one material was preferred to another, why particular 


2) Owl Mask 
Used in secret society ritual, date unknown 
Tsimshian, British Columbia 

Painted wood, H. 10°/, ins. W. 10°/, ins. 
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4) Antelope Mask 

Dogon, French Sudan. Wood 

H. 19'/, ins. W. 6'/, ins. D. 5", ins. 
5) Mask 

Basonge, Belgian Congo. Painted wood 
H. 13'/, ins. W. 8'/, ins. 

University Museum, Philadelphia 

6) Mask 

Guro, Nigeria. Painted wood 

H. 30'/, ins. W. ins. 

7) Oulé Mask 

Bobo, French West Africa. Wood with 
paint inlay. H. 17ins. W. 7 ins. D. 11 ins. 


8) Mask 

Yoruba, Nigeria. Painted wood 

H. 16'/, ins. W.7'/, ins. D. 10'/, ins. 
9) Mask 

Used in Ekkpe Society ancestral or 


funerary rites. Ekoi, Nigeria 


Wood overlaid with skin, partly painted 
H. 29 ins. W. 16'/, ins. D. 28'/, ins. 


10) Supernatural Bird Mask 

Used in secret society winter ceremonial. 
Circa 1900. Kwakiutl, British Columbia 
Painted wood with dyed cedar bark fringe. 
L. 48 ins. H. 12 ins. W. 11 ins. 
Collection: Mr Roy G. Cole 


11) Helmet Mask 
Mende, Sierra Leene. Wood 
H. 18 ins. W. 11 ins. D. 12 ins. 


12) Mask 
Eskimo, Alaska. Painted wood with 


fibre binding. H. 19'/, ins. W. 13°/, ins. 


United States National Museum, 
Washington, D.C. 


13) Mask ~ 

Sepik River, Nev» Guinea. Wood with 
rattan binding. H. 16°/, ins. W. 7'/, ins. 
Collection: Julius Carlebach, New York 


14) False Face Society Mask 

Crooked mouth type, late 19th Century 
Six Nations Iroquois, Tuscarora Reserve, 
New York State 

Painted basswood with metal eye-plaques; 
trimmed with horse-mane 

H. 10'/, ins. W. 6 ins. 


15) Chief's head-dress 

Used in funerary ritual, circa 1870 
Tribe unknown, British Columbia 
Painted wood with copper eye-plaques, 
mollusc teeth and painted seal skin 

L. 22 ins. H. 8'/, ins. W. ins. 
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16) Animal Mask 
Japan, 19th Century. Painted wood 
H. 8 ins. W. 6", ins. 


17) No Mask: Okina 

Japan. Edo period, 18th Century 
Paint and lacquer on wood 

H. 7'/, ins. W. 6 ins. 


18) Wolf head-dress 

Nootka, British Columbia. Painted wood 
L. 21 ins. H. 15 ins. W. 17 ins. 

with fins open 

The National Museum of Canada, Ottawa 
19) ““Firespitter” Mask 

Senufo, French Sudan. Wood 

L. 34'/, ins. H. 13 ins. W. 10'/, ins. 


20) Satyr Mask, perhaps dramatic 
Late Hellenistic, Sicily 

Circa ist Century B.C. Terracotta 
H. 11 ins. W. 8 ins. 

Collection: Dr T. A. Heinrich 


21) Door knocker with Mask 

by Jacopo Sansovino, 1486-1570 

Venice, 16th Century. Bronze 

H. 10 ins. W. 7°, ins. 

Lent by the Paul Drey Gallery, New York 


22) Oedipus Mask and costume 
Modern theatrical 

Collection: Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival Foundation of Canada 


23) Anthropomorphic Mask 

Perhaps mid-19th Century 

Eskimo, Alaska. Bone, whale vertebra 
H. 7°/, ins. W. 6°), ins. 


24) Mask by Elwood Cox, Toronto 
Canadian, contemporary. 

Varnished wood. H. 15 ins. W. 9’, ins. 
Collection: Mr and Mrs Samuel J. Zacks 


25) Death Mask 

Mongolia 

Liao Dynasty, 10th Century A.D. 
Silver repoussé. H. 115/, ins. W. 8 ins. 
Tokyo National Museum 


26) Mask 

Teotihuacan Classic Period, Mexico 
Circa A.D. 600. Porphyritic andesite 
H. 3 ins. W. 2", ins. 

The Rolfe E. Pryne Collection 

27) Moon Mask 

Used in secret society winter ceremonial 
20th Century. Kwakiutl, British Columbia 
Wood, partly painted, yellow cedar 

H. 13 ins. W. 13 ins. 

Emmons Collection 
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3) Antelope Dance Head-dress (Chi Wara) 
Bambara, French Sudan. 19th Century 
Hardwood( fragrant). H. 52 ins. 

Gift to R.O.M. by Mr and Mrs Samuel ]. Zacks 
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colours were chosen, why a certain — often complex and bafHling 
~ form was employed, why the surfaces were adorned this way 
or that. By working back and forth from use to detail to use, 
some of the answers are being discovered, but a huge field of 
research remains to be developed and at present the enigmas still 
outnumber positive knowledge. Equally vast fields concern the 
derivative uses of the mask in architecture and the decorative 
arts, the role of the mask in the theatre, and the influence of the 
mask in modern painting and sculpture. An important aim of 
the R.O.M. exhibition was to stimulate such research and to 
suggest some of the directions it might take. 

The materials of masks are not quite so countless as their 
variety but, singly or in combination, are as numerous as the 
parts of the world and often inspire the form they take. But 
here, too, there are surprises: the towering wooden funerary 
masks of the Dogon, who inhabit the almost treeless wastes of 
the southern Sahara, have no counterpart among the totemic 
Indians of the Northwest Coast, who seem never to have af- 
fronted the sky-reaching firs in the otherwise enormous variety 
of their mask forms. But man has adapted for use in his masks 
almost everything that can be woven, twisted, hewn, cut, 
coloured, cast or moulded. Reeds, vines and fibre; grasses; wood 
and bark; clay; external skin and internal membranes, both 
animal and human; fur and feathers, bone and antlers; horse 
hair; tortoise (as in Borneo, the Celebes and Panama), abaione 
and other shells; jade, onyx and chalcedony ; pewter, tin, bronze, 
copper, silver, gold and even iron; paper, papier maché, gilded 
or painted gesso, cloth and gutta percha. The Eskimo broadens 
the range afforded by the fur of seal and caribou with the drift- 
wood and whalebone cast on his arctic shores. The Amazonian 
Indian, less happily for us, supplements the gorgeous feathers 
and fibres of his traditional masks with bits of four sack and tin 
can abandoned by explorers. The same aesthetic degeneration 
may be observed all over West Africa. 

The motive for the use of one particular material over an- 
other may be no more complex than that it lies at hand, but the 
choice or combination of choices may also be dictated by the 
most involved ritualistic beliefs concerning propriety and effi- 
cacy; demonstrable knowledge of durability, depending on 
whether the purpose be for eternity or for dissolution in the 
process of use, may also be a determinant. The most devout 
mask-maker may now and then succumb to the temptation to 
add an extraneous feather or shell or twist of coloured rag simply 
because the effect pleases his eye or tickles his sense of humour. 
Even where tradition has become rigid, as in Ceylon or Tibet, 
we may suspect that an occasional grimace has been exaggerated 
less to terrify the beholder than because the artisan is exercising 
a joking fancy. This is perhaps possible only when faith has 
weakened and the mask-maker is laughing at instead of with 
a god. 

It is not to be imagined that all masks in all primitive societies 
are meant to be taken in dead seriousness. Many are meant for 
festive occasions or to produce ridicule, whether in specific 
social criticism of individuals or in generalized satire. The mother- 
in-law joke, the nuisance of gossiping or garrulous old women, 
the pathetic plight of impotent old men or the exaggerated 
boasting of young ones have been given universally understand- 


able form in the comic masks of many pre-literate peoples as 
well as in the carnival masks of Europe. These basic manifesta- 
tions of humanity account perhaps for the striking similarities 
not only between a gossiping woman mask of the Iroquois and a 
mother-in-law mask of the Tsimshian, but between both of 
these and the old woman mask from the Létschenthal in the 
southern Alps. The latter, a curious survival in a mountain 
pocket, seems to have its roots not in Christian carnival and 
ultimately in Roman saturnalia but in a pre-Christian past with 
links to the nomadic world of the steppes. This in turn suggests 
a link beyond memory between the creative impulses of the Old 
and New Worlds. This satirical intent is often used to fortify the 
oral traditions of the history of a people, as in the colonial period 
masks of the Indios of Mexico and Guatemala which represent 
the conquistadores and which were shown for this reason in 
Toronto in a sort of carnival shooting gallery. 

The role of colour in the mask has not been adequately in- 
vestigated, nor has the extent to which the colouring may be a 
separate function from the carving or construction. Up to a 
point, of course, the range of colours available to any primitive 
society is dictated by the accessibility and variety of native 
sources of pigment and of materials already suitably coloured by 
nature. In some cultures there is evidence of fixed and elaborate 
systems of symbolic colours, which may sometimes be sharply 
altered by the introduction of new sources of pigment from an 
alien source or, as with the Hopi, remain fixed in chromatic 


28) Nimba, protectress of pregnant women 
Baga, French Guinea, Africa 
Wood. H. 49 ins. W. 13 ins. D. 26 ins. 
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meaning if not in material. The individual fancy of the mask- 
maker may or may not play a decisive part. In many cases with 
masks used in sacrificial ceremonies, the original coloration is 
destroyed or importantly altered by the adhesion of often not 
very edifying foreign materials applied during the rituals. This 
fact raises other questions relating to whether a mask is to be 
used for only one ceremony, then to be destroyed or buried, or 
whether it is to be an object of veneration to be used periodi- 
cally in secret society ceremonies and handed on to succeeding 
generations. 

The forms of masks and their surface decoration have been 
the subjects of much more study. In the broadest sense they offer 
a perfect illustration of the threadbare aesthetic theory that form 
follows function, for all masks disguise, but invention often blurs 
the outlines of the axiom and it tends to be true only for an- 
thropomorphic examples. These have been divided in one system 
into masks that imitate or exaggerate surface features (Lroquois 
Laughing Faces) and those based on the formation of the skull 
(Mexican Day-of-Death masks). Another more broadly appli- 
cable system types them according to whether they cover the 
face only, cover the top of the head and face like a helmet with 
vizor, or envelop the entire head and shoulders. Another con- 
tents itself by categorizing on a sort of kinetic scheme: dance, 
play, procession, adoration, burial. 


29) Mummy Mask 
Graeco-Roman, Egypt. 1st-2nd Century A.D. 
Lime plaster. H. 10'/, ins. W. 6 ins. 


Such systems do not account for the enormous variation in 
scale (from tiny miniatures to be worn as amulets to the 15-foot 
Kanigara of the Dogon) and ignore the basic point of whether a 
mask is a disguise for its wearer or is believed to be a power for 
which he is only the adventitious bearer. And when, as with 
perhaps most primitive masks, the subject is neither man nor 
known beast but represents a spirit, a demon, a totemic animal 
or mythological bird — a serpent wedded to an eagle for example 
~ classifications break down entirely. The form may also be con- 
siderably altered by the fact that the dancers and parts of the 
mask are often completely covered by grass capes or other 
costumes. The use of the cape may in fact permit the mask 
proper to become almost as vestigial as an appendix: the most 
exquisite and elegant of all African masks, the Bambara “ante- 
lopes,” notable for the extreme sensitivity of their design and 
carving and sometimes reaching a height of five feet, are actually 
the crests of masks the face-parts of which are so insignificant 
that most collectors cut them off. 

Specific meanings of the often extraordinarily beautiful and 
fascinating decorative details of primitive masks are very difficult 
to come by for even contemporary ones connected with secret 
societies and can only be guessed at in old specimens. Some of 
course represent scarifications or tattoos, but here again is a 
symbology often impossible to penetrate, particularly when 
cabalism is involved. This is a challenging field for serious study 
and the authors of the Toronto exhibition felt compelled on the 
basis of available information to confess ignorance of the precise 
significance of many examples shown. Even where much is 
known, as with the elaborate formalization of Northwest-Coast 
symbols, question looms behind answered question.What is the 
relation between certain Tlingit symbols and their striking ana- 
logues found on ancient Chou bronzes? Why will one Ivory- 
Coast tribe restrain itself to simple polished surfaces when its 
neighbour carves or paints every bit of its masks and adds wings 
and standards apparently to provide more areas for such treat- 
ment? Why will a helmet mask imitate an elaborate head-dress 
at normal scale but reduce the beautifully carved face to a 
quarter of its sizez Why will a composite Gabun mask have 
three or five faces but not two or four? Why will rough equiva- 
lents of Carolingian and Baroque elements of form and work- 
manship exist side by side: We usually do not know, though 
this ignorance need not diminish our aesthetic appreciation. 

Form is affected by another basic factor: movement. It is a 
common mistake of museums and collectors to exhibit and 
think of masks as fixed objects meant to be viewed from one 
position and in the steady light of day. In fact, most masks as- 
sociated with dancing or magic rituals were meant to be seen in 
motion and by night, thus greatly increasing their emotional 
effect. Some, indeed, particularly among the Northwest-Coast 
Indians, had their dramatic potential increased by having mov- 
ing parts or by being contrived in such a composite fashion that, 
by opening and closing, their ultimate secret could be disclosed 
at the precise moment of greatest power. These are really masks 
within masks or masked masks. 

For this reason some of the Indian, pre-Columbian and African 
masks were exhibited in Toronto on turn-tables or in flickering 
light simulating the flames of torches or bonfires, while the tall, 
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withdrawn basket-work masks of Melanesia peered with their 
great owls’ eyes through the foliage of shadowy tree ferns. 
Others, meant to be worn by stilt-dancers or even rope-walkers, 
were shown at appropriate heights with costumes where pos- 
sible, and still others, representing lowly or crawling creatures, 
appeared at the level of a crouching dancer. The huge dragon 
mask, carried at the Chinese New Year by a dozen concealed 
leaping dancers, appropriately appeared in a position of menace 
through one of the Museum’s famous Ming gateways. In fact, 
the brilliant installation by Harley Parker gave a dramatic unity 
to the show which did not at any point sacrifice the visibility or 
integrity of any piece but did succeed in conveying some notion 
of how each was used. 

Only the masks of the dead were shown as things of utter and 
eternal stillness. Each continent except Australia has at one or 
another stage produced its most precious masks for use in the 
grave, a fact dramatized by Schliemann’s discovery nearly a 
century ago at Mycenae of the golden mask associated with 
Clytemnestra. Some such masks, like the plaster death-masks of 
great men and like the Egyptian cartonnage mummy masks and 
Coptic portraits accompanying the dead, were meant princi- 
pally to preserve the physical appearance of the departed. Numer- 
ous choice examples from points as far removed as the Gobi and 
the Andes were in Toronto, some of them of silver or gold. 
More problematic is the intention of the burial masks from pre- 
Columbian graves carved from jadeite or onyx, often of great 
beauty but not meant to cover the face and frequently smaller 
than life-size. It has been thought in Mexico that these are either 
conventionalized portraits or represent protective gods. New 
excavations of successive burial levels in Central Asia, as yet un- 
published but the results of which I have just seen in Alma Ata 
and Samarkand, suggest rather that such masks, particularly the 
smaller ones, are symbols of wives and retainers; they appear 
there in princely graves in the period just after the practice of 
sacrificing wives and retainers to serve the dead in the next 
world ceased. The position and nature of such masks show 
clearly that they were symbolic substitutes. Others of similar 
type are thought to represent souls, as do the partial masks in 
silver or tin, so common in Middle-Eastern burials, which con- 
sist only of eyes and lips. Decadent forms of the latter, however, 
surviving into the Mohammedan era, were used as seals to pre- 
vent the escape of the soul through the body apertures. 

Theatre masks form a separate chapter in the story of the 
mask, for they are always the creation of highly sophisticated 
societies. Because they are usually of perishable materials and 
subject to rough handling, it is extremely difficult to assemble a 
representative group. Toronto, thanks especially to important 
loans from Tokyo, was able to show, in examples of great re- 
finement, the principal types covering a thousand years in the 
vigorous history of the Japanese theatre. The western theatre 
has a more or less continuous mask tradition deriving from the 
Greeks of nearly 2500 years ago — after all, the personae of the 
familiar dramatis personae means the masks and not the characters 
of the play — but good examples are extremely hard to come by. 
The spotty representation here, even for contemporary stage 
and ballet, had to be extensively supplemented by prints and 
photographs. Fortunately the modern stage mask could be bril- 


30) Cult Mask 
Palestine. Probably Canaanite, 13th Century B.C. 
Terracotta. H. 4°/, ins. W. 37), ins. 


liantly represented by the famous Canadian set of Oedipus masks 
designed for the Stratford Festival and by a group of charac- 
teristic masks by the late Theodore Benda. 

The immense subject of the architectural and decorative use 
of the mask is alone worth the full-dress study of a book or a 
large exhibition and could only be suggested, in part with small 
examples, in part with photographs and prints, in the R.O.M. 
show. Toronto itself is rich in numbers if not in distinction of 
such devices, from the fagade of the St Lawrence Market to the 
upper reaches of the Bank of Commerce tower. It is not only 
the temple- and cathedral-builders, the famous architects of 
palaces and theatres, who have decorated (or protected?) their 
buildings for three thousand years and more with the masks of 
gods, sacred animals, heroes or the symbols of Comedy and 
Tragedy. The same impulse, often in very refined form, opera- 
ted among the house-carvers of pre-white British Columbia, the 
Cameroons, the French Sudan, New Guinea and among the 
Maori. We find masks on the sarcophagi of Greece and Etruria 
and the door-knockers of Venice. Fantasy Continued on page 47 
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ON COLLECTING 


by Perry T. Rathbone 


he art museum director today is a ““jack-of-all-arts.”” So many 

and diverse are the activities, the chores, the duties which fill 
his administrative day that to make a catalogue of them would 
be impossible Of these, many give pleasure, others prove to be 
burdensome, while some must be considered a mere nuisance. 
Yet there is one supreme obligation of the office which beyond 
question endows the director with lasting satisfaction : collecting, 
making acquisitions. Whether his museum is large or small, rich- 
ly endowed or struggling to make ends meet; whether his insti- 
tution is the oldest in the land or born yesterday, this is the act of 
his unorthodox profession which elevates the spirit, this the deed 
which makes glad the directorial heart. 

Mass culture as it has developed since the First World War 
has transformed our museums from quiet repositories for the en- 
joyment of the leisure class into dynamic hives of activity with 
programs and displays designed to appeal to an audience far wider 
than hitherto dreamed of. For example, popularization has called 
into being classes for children, the art lending library, opening 
hours convenient to working people, services and considerations 
virtually unknown forty years ago. 

The new museum has produced the new director. Consider 
any administrator of the museums of Canada and the United 
States today. Larger and more complex staffs require him to be a 
skilful personnel director; popularization and competition with 
rival cultural organizations force him into the role of a public- 
relations and publicity expert. Technological advances have re- 
volutionized ideas of display: the director becomes a showman. 
He presides over an amazingly complex building; he must know 
its anatomy, whether it is the new television wiring or the old 
skylights with their perennial leaks. He must be a writer, a 
talker, a fund-raiser. He finds that official appearances are obli- 
gatory, informal disappearances a necessity. Which of the two 
achieves the more important result in the advancement of his 
museum is debatable. Finally, and most importantly, lest we 
forget the ultimate goal of the director’s multiplex duties, he 
must know something about art. Here his judgment is brought 
to bear most vitally, never more so than in making new acquisi- 
tions or new “accessions,” to use the museum word, which a wit 
has declared sounds like legal piracy and sometimes is! 

Ultimately the director is responsible for what his museum 
comes to possess. There is nothing he does with deeper pleasure, 


* nothing that insures so lasting a sense of fulfilment. We have 


reason to ask why this should be so. The answer may in part be 
found in a basic factor of life. By introducing something new 
into an established collection, the director becomes involved in 
the element of change, of growth. The satisfaction derives par- 
tially from simply responding to the operation of this vital 
principle. Each new work acquired brings with it new life, not 
only the intrinsic life of the work of art itself, but the vitality 
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generated by bringing objects into new relationships. Each ac- 
quisition forces the director and his public to see certain aspects 
of the collection in new perspectives. A museum’s late Rem- 
brandt, for example, would assume fresh significance if through 
a New acquisition it were to be accompanied by an early work. 
Or, consider how illuminating the contrast if a grave Spanish 
still life were to be added to a collection which possessed only an 
exuberant and carnal still life, characteristic of the Flemish school. 
Yet the satisfaction of collecting goes deeper. The purchase of a 
work of art is an act of conviction. It is an act that implies per- 
sonal deep commitment to an object of man’s creative genius, to 
the visible witness of man at his noblest, to a work which illumi- 
nates life and possesses lasting value. Continuous collecting, then, 
in the words of William Milliken, Director Emeritus of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, is the very life-blood of a museum. 

In St Louis, where the museum, including its purchase pro- 
gram, was supported by municipal taxes, I was challenged as 
director more than once by city fathers unconvinced of the need 
for further costly acquisitions. My simple answer was that even 
the Louvre and the British Museum, perhaps the two greatest 
museums in the world, continued to collect. The true collector 
has never made his last acquisition; neither has the living museum. 

If making acquisitions surpasses in importance all other duties 
of the art museum director and is personally the most satisfying, 
it also remains the most difficult of his obligations. The pursuit 
requires not simply knowledge and judgment but imagination 
and conviction, courage, enthusiasm, tact and patience. Not least 
of all it requires money. While the virtues demanded may 
abound, the museum with the means to satisfy its ambition is 
rare, if not unknown. Yet, at this late date in the world’s collect- 
ing, no quibbling over money should obscure the real problem. 
If a museum’s trustees are convinced that the principle of collect- 
ing is a policy vital to the strength and increasing usefulness of 
their institution, their primary concern should be not with 
money, but with the critical problem of finding the works of 
art to acquire. 

The philosophic justification of collecting works of art has 
been known to elude the sensibilities of those who hold the 
purse strings. To such minds the work of art as “investment” 
holds primary appeal. The tale is told of a St Louis city comp- 
troller who withheld from the municipal Museum bond issue 
funds for building expansion because he harboured peevish ob- 
jections to the Museum’s purchase of an Egyptian bronze cat for 
$14,000. The city-supported zoo, on the other hand, had re- 
ceived a generous allocation from the same bond issue fund. In 
arguing for a share of these public moneys, the museum’s presi- 
dent reminded the comptroller that at the time the cat was bought 
by the museum the zoo had bought a sea elephant for $10,000. 
Six months later the creature had died, unin- — Continued on page 48 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


BY CANADIAN GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 


Recent Acquisitions by 


THE ART GALLERY OF HAMILTON 


ALFSEN, JOHN M. 
The Guitar Player 
BARNESLEY, JAMES MACDONALD 
Muckross Abbey 
Water colour, 14” x 19” 
BAYErsKY, ABA 
Market Forms 
38” x50” 
BRIGDEN, F. H. 
Winter on the North Shore 
25" x35" 
Brooks, LEONARD 
Creck Edge No. 1 
Etching, 6” x 77,” 
Mallorca Cathedral 
Etching, 5” 
Pyrenees Farm 
Etching, 6” x 77,” 
CARMICHAEL, FRANKLIN 
Fruit Cluster 
Woodcut, 47,” x 37, 
Notice Board 
Wood engraving, 4” x 5” 
CHALLENER, S. 
Ontario Farm 
26” x40” 


” 


CONDER, CHARLES 
Un prince de la Bohéme 
Lithograph, 8°," x 11',” 
Coomss, E. GRACE 
By the Shore 
Crayon, x12” 
Cartoon for mural, 
Wyandotte Myth of Creation 
14'/," x 18°/,” 
From My Studio Roof 
30” x 40” 
Head of a Doe 
Lithographic crayon, 151,” x 11'/, 
Indian Woman (Head) 
Crayon, 15” x 10°/,” 
Magnetawan Village 
30” x 40” 
Old Man 
Plaster, 16” high 


” 


(1959) 


Pine Trees 


Coloured crayon, 17',” x 11°,” 


Still Life 
20" 24° 

CULLEN, MAURICE 
Tidal Mill, Brittany 


1 ” 3 ” 


EPSTEIN, SIR JACOB 
Deirdre 
Bronze, 21'/,” high 


FEILER, PAUL 
Harbour Window. 1953 
40” x60” 

FortIN, MARC-AURELE 
Hochelaga 


Water colour, 27,” x 19',” 


GraANSOW, HELMUT 
After Rain 


Colour woodblock print, 161,” x 22'/, 


GREENE, BARBARA L. 
Quetta, Pakistan 


Water colour, 161/,” x 22” 


” 


GROPPER, WILLIAM 
The Sawyers 
18” x 36” 
HAHN, EMANUEL 
Grace Coombs 
Plaster, 14'/,” high 
HAINES, FREDERICK S. 
Beech Tree 
Pencil drawing, 11°/,” x 137,” 
Beech Trees 
Drawing, 11°," x 137,” 
Dead Maple 
Pencil drawing, 11°/," x 13°,” 
Grace Lake 
36" x42" 
Sugar Maple 
Pencil drawing, 11°/,” x 13°,” 
White Pine 
Felt pen, 11°,” x 13°,” 
White Pine 
Pencil drawing, 12” x 15” 
HAMILTON, IDA G. 
Old Willow 


Two-colour woodblock, 9°," x 7°/, 


West Flamboro Post Office 

Woodcut, 71,” x9/,” 
Hawortu, B. CocILt 

Woman Knitting 

” 

48 X32 
EDWIN 

Reading 

Linocut, 6°/," x $'/5 


Seated Figure 


Pen and water colour, 18” x 20'/,” 


Jackson, A. Y. 
April 
107," 
April Thaw 
Barren Land, Eldorado Mines. 1949 
101,” x 13'/,” 
Hills at Great Bear Lake 
38” x50” 
Mountains, Moonlight 
= 107," 
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ee THE ART GALLERY OF HAMILTON May, H. Mae 


Jackson, A. Y. (continued) 
4 Near Monument Channel, Georgian Bay 
10,"x 
Roadside 
Sawmill, Christieville, Quebec 
10," x13," 
JonEs, JACOBINE 
Torso 
Stone, 8” high 
KNOWLES, ELIZABETH A. MCGILLIVRAY 
Drowsy Ducklings 


KoLLWwitz, KATHE 
S Self Portrait with Lamp 
Etching, 7',” x 
KuLMALC, G. A. 
Late Afternoon 
i 24 ” x 30 ” 
LapINE, ANDRE 
The Gravel Pit 
MacDOonaLp, THOREAU 
Six illustrations from Country Hours 
by Clark Locke, 1959 
Pen and ink, 2°," x 41,” 


,25/, 
r Horned Ow! at the Edge of the Bush 
Pen and ink, 41," x6” 


MakTIN, JOHN 
My Lane (first state) 
Drypoint, 77,” x87,” 
My Lane 
Drypoint, 7*,” x 87, 


” 


Indian Woman, Oka. 1927 
x20" 
McBey, JAMES 
The Squall, Kampen 
Etching, 67,” x 12” 
McEvoy, H. N. 
Webster’ s Falls 
McLAuGHLIN, ISABEL 
Provincetown Flats 
15°/,” x20” 
Nevinson, C. R. W. 
A French Port 
Drypoint, 7°,” 
PALMER, HERBERT S. 
Under the Golden Maples 
20” x 26” 
PELLAN, ALFRED 
Evasion 
36” x60” 
PHILuips, WALTER J. 
York Boat on Lake Winnipeg 
Colour woodblock print, 101,” x 13°*/,” 
Pitot, R. W. 
Cueta, Spanish Morocco 
REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 
Abraham Casting Out Hagar and Ishmael 
Etching, 5” x 3°,” 
Rosinson, ALBERT H. 
English Study 
Water colour, 9!" x 11°,” 
SAVAGE, ANNE 
Portrait of Win Brymner 
9" x7 


Recent Acquisitions by 


Twilight Laurentians 
26” x 40” 


SLOAN, JOHN 
“ ” 
opsy 
Sculpture, 17” high 
THOMSON, WILLIAM 
Portrait of the Artist’s Wife, Margaret 
40” x20” 
VILLON, JACQUES 
La moisson 
Etching, 10” x 13” 
WATSON, HOMER 
Armistice Day 
xin” 
WILLIAMSON, CurTIS 
Autumn Woods 
16” x20” 
Peonies 
27" x22" 
‘oung Boy 
Young Bo) 
14” x11,” 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND ART MUSEUM, LONDON 


(1959) 


AIROLA, PAAVO 
5 Landscape with Trees 
24"x 30°, 
Gift 


Beatty, |. W. 

Ontario Farm 
Oil on wood panel, 231,” x 191,” 
Bosak, MOLLy 
Flowers 

Serigraph, 15” x 21',” 

COoLvILLe, ALEX 
t Boy, Dog, and St John River 
Oil and synthetic resin on masonite, 
24” x 32'/,” 
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ALEX COLVILLE 


Fox, JOHN 
Quayside, Honfleur 
1/ 


25," x18), 
Cyopik, WILLIAM 


The Big Roundup 
Canada Council grant 


Hooton, PAULINE 
Thistle 
Canada Council grant 


WYLE, FLORENCE 
Torso 
Wood 
Canada Council grant 


= 


GREENSTONE, MARION 
Collage No. 52 
Collage, 25'/,” x 39'/, 
Canada Council grant 

ROBERTS, GOODRIDGE 
Laurentian Farm No. 35 
Oil on masonite, 44” x 31'/,” 


” 


SMITH, GORDON 

Night Landscape 

33%," X47," 

TONNANCOUR, JACQUES DE 
Girl with Black Cat 
Oil on masonite, 35'/,” x 48” 
Gift of the Women’s Committee 


Recent by 


Wa ker, Horatio 
Ploughing, Ile d’ Orléans 
Oil on wood, 291/,” x 211,” 
PIPER, JOHN 
Fragments at Finghall, Yorkshire 
Gouache on paper, 27” x 21'/,” 
Acquired from the Arts Council 


THE “NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA, OTTAWA 


PURCHASES 


Matisse, HENRI 
Nu au canapé jaune. 1926 
” 
21), E32 
BraTBY, JOHN 
Day Nursery. 1957 
85” x96” 
GorDON, SIR JOHN WATSON 
Portrait of Lord Dalhousie 


ALLEYN, EDMUND 
Shore-line. 1957 
287/,” x 36%," 

ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM 
Still Life with Marigolds 
24” x30" 

BELL-SMITH, FREDERICK 
Portrait of Queen Victoria. 1895-6 
Panel 

BOUDREAU, PIERRE DE LIGNY 
L’ Heure bleue. 1954 
40" x54" 

CouGHTRY, GRAHAM 
Shared Nights 
481/," x $374," 

CoLviLte, ALEX 
Family and Rain-storm. 1955 
Tempera, 22'/,” x 29'/,” 

DALLAIRE, JEAN 
Audrey. 1957 
3374," X261/,” 

DuUMOUCHEL, ALBERT 
La neige sur les oliviers. 1957 
Board, 22'/,” x 257/,” 

Fox, JOHN 
Street in Montreal 
24¥/," x 204," 


JOHN A. FRASER 


(1 April 1958 — 31 March 1959) 


FRASER, JOHN A. 
Lake Scugog. 1876 
16” x30” 


HAMEL, THEOPHILE 

Portrait of Madame Guay. 1844 

x28" 
Harris, LAWREN 

Pine Plains, Ontario 

Board, 10'/,” x 131,” 

Near Sand Lake, Algoma 

Panel, 10'/,” x 13'/, 

North Greenland 

Board, 11'/,”x 14'/,” 
Jackson, A. Y. 

Batterwood 

Panel, 10'/,” x 13'/,” 

Moonlight, St Anne 

Panel, 81/,” x 101/,” 

St Jean, Ile d’ Orléans 

Panel, 8'/,” x 10'/,” 

Yamaska Ri ver, near St Hyacinthe 

Panel, 8'/,” x 10'/,” 

Baie St Paul. 1923 

Panel, 8'/,” x 10'/,” 

Indian Homes, Fort Resolution. 1928 

81," x10,” 

The Bic Road. 1935 

Panel, 8'/,” x 10'/,” 

Fox River, Gaspé. 1936 

Panel, 8'/,” x 10'/,” 

Morning, St Simon. 1939 

Panel, 8'/,” x 10'/,” 
Jounston, F. H. 

Near the Berry Patch 

Board, 10°,” x 13” 
KERGOMMEAUX, DUNCAN DE 

Painting from a Pine Forest, No. 1 
LisMER, ARTHUR 

Bon Echo 

214," x 261," 

Georgian Bay Shore-line. 1930 

Panel, 119/,” x 157/,” 

Ash and Pine, Georgian Bay 


Fishing Village , New Brunswick. 1929 


Panel, 11°/,” x 157/,” 
LYMAN, JOHN 

Femme au collet blanc 

Board, 24'/,” x 17°/,” 
E. Hi. 

Logs, Little Turtle Lake. 1 1921 

Panel, 8'/,” x 10, 

Windy Duy, Little Tunle Lake. 1922 

Board, 8'/," x 10'/, 

Evening Fields, Thornhill. 1931 

Board, 81,” x 10'/,” 

Mountain Stream. 1921 

Board, 81," x 10'/,” 

Surf, Barbados (1). 1932 

Board, 8'/," x 10'/,” 

Surf, Barbados (Il). 1932 

Board, 81,” x 101," 


Cathedral Peak from Lake O’ Hara. 1924 


Board, 81,” x 10'/,” 
Algoma Bush, Autumn 
Board, 81,” x 10'/,” 


MILng, Davip 
Seated Woman 
Water colour, 10'/,” x9°/,” 


NEUMANN, ERNST 
Se If-portrait 
301/," x25” 
O'BRIEN, JOHN 
Yacht Race, Halifax. 1850 
RIOPELLE, JEAN-PAUL 
Immersion. 1957 
3/" 
X39°/, 
ROBERTS, GOODRIDGE 
Laurentian Lake 
Water colour, 19'/,” x 261,” 
THOMSON, TOM 
Timber Chute 
Panel, 81,” x 10',” 
TONNANCOUR, JAcQues DE 
Paysage de j juin. 1957 
32” x44, 
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NATIONAL GALLERY OF CANADA 


Town, HAROLD 
Hodgson’ s Boathouse. 1957 
48” x 48” 
Square in Nineveh, Collage on masonite 
TROTTIER, GERALD 
The Building 
URQUHART, TONY 
The Enigma. 1958 
42'/,"x 
VARLEY, F. H. 
Mountains, Mist and Reflections 
Board, 12” x 16” 
Birth of Clouds 
VERNER, FREDERICK A. 
The Upper Ottawa. 1882 
32! 2 "x 59° 4 . 
WItson, “Scottie” 
The Garden of Eden 


Gouache 


Anonymous, tgth century 
Knecling Angel (1) 
Wood 
Kneeling Angel (Il) 
Wood 


PEDERY-HUNT, Dora DE 
Artist 
Bronze maquette 


Davip, GHEERART 
Four Heads 
Metal-point on prepared, 


1” 


cream-coloured ground, 2%/,” x 2", 


CosGROVE, STANLEY 
Nude with Arms Raised 
». 3 ” 3 ” 
Pastel, 18°/,” x 127/, 
Harris, LAWREN P. 
Design for Plaque, No. 2 
Pencil, x $7, 
Jacosi, Orto 
The Path Through the Cedars 
Water colour, 11°,” x 145,” 
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NEUMANN, ERNST 

Blind Man 

Pen and crayon, 10” x 7°,” 
TANABE, TAKAO 

Study for Painting “D” 

Gouache, 13'/,” x 11'/," 
WALKER, HorATIO 

Woman Feeding Pigs 

Charcoal, 13'/,” x 10',” 


MAILLOL, ARISTIDE 
Illustrations for Daphnis and Chloe 
47 woodcuts 
No EMIL 
Head—Jestri. 1917 
Woodcut 


REDON, ODILON 
Gnome 
Lithograph 


SCHONGAUER, MARTIN 
Christ on the Cross 
Engraving 


SOULAGES, PIERRE 
Untitled 
Etching 
VOSTERMAN I, Lucas 
Jodocus de Momper (after Van Dyck) 
Etching and engraving 


BEAUDIN, JEAN-PIERRE 
Varsole 
Serigraph 

BEAULIEU, PAUL 
Nature morte aux cerises 
Etching 
Nature morte aux fruits 
Engraving 
Nature morte aux oignons 
Engraving 

Bett, ALISTAIR 
Boats at Newlyn 
Wood engraving 


BELLEFLEUR, LEON 
Madriléne 
Serigraph 
DUMOUCHEL, ALBERT 
Les trois points 
Serigraph 
EWEN, PATERSON 
Blast 
Serigraph 
FERRON, MARCELLE 
La pousche 
Serigraph A 
GIGUERE, ROLAND 
Le Soleil traversé 
Serigraph 
Jasmin, ANDRE 
Feu nocturnal C 
Serigraph 
MoussEAau, JEAN-PAUL 
Couleur-vapeur V 
Serigraph 
NEUMANN, ERNST 
The Barker 
Woodcut 
In the Park 
Woodcut 
NICHOLS, JACK 
Mediaeval Presence 
Lithograph 
The King 
Lithograph 
King David 
Lithograph 
Bull of the Poet 
Lithograph 
Dancer 
A 
Lithograph 
The Pale Horse 
Lithograph 
RAYMOND, MAURICE A 
Diaprures | 
Serigraph 
REINBLATT, MOE 
Schoolgirls 
Etching 
TREMBLAY, GERARD 
Les fumelles 
Serigraph 


Ai 


Be 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


JONSON (JANSSENS) THE ELDER, CORNELIUS C. 
Portrait of Lady Thynne. 1642 
31” x251/,” 
Gift of Miss Armide Oppé and Mr Denys 
Oppé, in memory of their father 
Paul Oppé 
School of FRANs FLoris THE ELDER 
Susannah and the Elders 
Gift of E. F. Bell, Esq., Toronto 
(for study collection) 
DteTricH, ADOLF 
Matinée de mai au village 
Gift of the Massey Foundation 
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|ACK, RICHARD 
Portrait of Sir Edward Kemp ; 
Gift of Mrs William H. Hanley, 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania (for a future 
National Portrait Gallery) 
Newton, NIGEL 
West Indian Café 
Gift of the Massey Foundation 
Ross, MICHAEL 
Preparing for the Circus 
Gift of the Massey Foundation 
Anonymous. Canadian, 19th Century 
Mother and Daughter 
Gift of Mrs E. Lowe, Ottawa 
(for the study collection) 


CONSTABLE, JOHN (attributed to) 
A Sketch-book 
Gift of E. Parsons, Esq., London, England 
WALKER, DAME ETHEL 
Seated Nude 
Pencil and water colour, 161/,” x 12'/,” 
Gift of John Steegman, Esq., 0.B.E., 
Montreal 


Anonymous. Canadian, Century 
Keystone Head 
Limestone, 23'/,” high 
Gift of the Fire Department, Toronto 
Anonymous. Italian, 18th Century 
The Mystic Marriage of St Catherine 


1/” 
237, 5157, 


Gift from Corporations’ Subscription Fund 


Anonymous. Middle and Far East, 12th-18th 
Centuries 
Fifteen original oriental manuscript leaves 


Gift from Corporations’ Subscription Fund 


Bosak, BRUNO 

Bird in Grasses. 1956 

Linocut, 31” x 12'/,” 

Gift from the Telegram Art Fund 
CAHEN, OSCAR 

Herod No. 2. 1949 


1/7 


Wax crayon on paper board, 22°," x 17'/, 


Bequest of Colonel William C. Michell 


Untitled. 1956 

Oil on masonite, 23” x 331,” 

Bequest of Colonel William C. Michell 
Water Colour 120. 1956 

Water colour with rubber resist on paper 
board, 28°/,” x 181/,” 

Bequest of Colonel William C. Michell 
Water Colour 131-12. 1956 


Ink and water colour with rubber resist on 


MacLeop, Peci 
25 Illustrations for Webster the Pig 
by Lillian Zaret 
Gift of the Executors of the Pegi Nicol 
MacLeod Estate 
A Sketch-book 
Gift of the Canadian Society of Painters 
in Water Colour 


BLaAck, ROMAN 

Aboriginal Australiana 

Colour woodcut 

Gift of the artist, Chichester, England 
ForAIN, JEAN-LOUIS 

‘Qu’est-ce que tu veux? ... c'est la vie. 

Lithograph 

Gift of D. C. MacArthur, Esq., Ottawa 
Lecros, ALPHONSE 

Peasants in Church 

Etching 

Gift of H. Mortimer-Lamb, Esq., 

Vancouver 


KEULEN, VAN; WIJNBERG, N.; ANDREA, KEES; 


Eyck, CHARLES; SCHUHMACHER, W. 


Recent Acquisitions by 


Untitled 

Nine colour lithographs 

Gift of the Embassy of the Netherlands, 
Ottawa 


HAHN, EMANUEL 
Model for the Tyrrell Medal (obverse) 


Model for the Tyrrell Medal (reverse) 
Gift of the J. B. Tyrrell estate, Toronto 


ROYAL CANADIAN ACADEMY 
DIPLOMA WORKS DEPOSITED 
ALBERT 
Défrichement, Comté Charlevoix. 1958 
32” x40" 
PEPPER, GEORGE 
Spanish Village 
30° X36" 


THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 


(1 July 1958 — 30 June 1959) 


paper board, 29°/,” x 397,” 

Bequest of Colonel William C. Michell 
Casson, A. J. 

The Corners. 1958 

Oil on masonite, 18” x 35'/,” 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 

Jack Pine and Poplar. 1952 

Oil on insulite, 30” x 36” 

Gift of Salada-Shirriff-Horsey Limited 
PINo 

Giovanetta Pugliese. 1954 

Bronze, 22” high 

Gift of the Women’s Committee in 


memory of Lady Kemp, its first president 


CouGHTRY, GRAHAM 
Figure Study No. 2. 1956 
Conte drawing, 15'/,” x 161/,” 
Gift from the Telegram Art Fund 
Sculpture. 1958 
Plaster relief, 2417/4" 
Gift from the McLean Foundation 


” 


Cox, Davip 
Battle Abbey 
Water colour, 9'/,” x 135,” 
Gift of W. B. Dalton, Stamford, Conn. 
and the United Kingdom 


CRUIKSHANK, WILLIAM 
Anne Cruikshank 


2357," 


Gift of Mrs Charles B. Norris, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Dorothy 
X24” 
Gift of Mrs Charles B. Norris, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
FRANCK, ALBERT J. 
Shuter Street. 1959 
267/, 32°/,” 


Canada Council Joint Purchase Award 
Fry, ROGER 

Le Mas de Berne pres St Remy, Provence. 1927 

236 

Abbey of Cluny. 1928 

Lithograph, 221,” x 147/,” 

Baroque Altar, Perpignan 

Lithograph, 22'/,” x 147,” 

La Charité, Gateway 

Lithograph, 12°,” x 17°,” 

La Charité, Interior 

Lithograph, 21°/,” x 14'/,” 

Cluny Museum I 

Lithograph, 22'/,” x 147,” 

Cluny Museum IT 

Lithograph, 25%/,” x 19°/,” 

Exterior of Cathedral. 1927 

Lithograph, 19°,” x 15” 

Farmyard 

Lithograph, 15” x 22” 
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THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 


Fry, RoGeER (continued) 

Landscape 

Lithograph, 22” x 14°,” 

Landscape 

Lithograph, 15” x 22'/,” 

Landscape. 1928 

Lithograph, 147/,” x 22'/,” 

Pont Neuf, Paris 

Lithograph, 12°,” x 17°,” 

Pulpit 

Lithograph, 20” x 12'/,” 

Rock Cut Church, St Emilion 

Lithograph, 21°,” x 14” 

Side Aisle of Church. 1927 

Lithograph, 25'/,” x 16'/, 

The works by Roger Fry are the gift of 

Mrs Pamela Diamand, London, England 
GLADSTONE, GERALD 

Growth. 1958 

Welded steel, 57” x 51'/,” 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 
GopIN, RAYMONDE 

Red Table. 1958 

51" x35" 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 
GRIFFITH, JULIUS 

Lake Ships. 1957 

Water colour, 14'/,” x 22” 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 
Harris, LAWREN 

Abstract Sketch 

Oil on cardboard, 14°*/,” x 12” 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 

The Gas Works. 1911-12 

23° 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 
HaAwonrtTH, PETER 

Les mechins 

Mixed media on masonite, 20” x 25” 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 

Remains of the Nancy Bell. 1957 

Mixed media on masonite, 19'/,” x 24°,” 

Canada Council Joint Purchase Award 


” 


Hopcson, TOM 

Bottles. 1955 

Lithograph, 12” x 19'/,” 

Gift from the Telegram Art Fund 
HuNTER, WILLIAM STEWART 

Mrs Parsons 

Gift from Corporations’ Subscription Fund 
Jerrerys, C. W. 

Landscape with Fence. 1924 

Water colour, 11'/,” x 20” 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 
KAHANE, ANNE 

Woman with Apron. 1958 

Mahogany, 36” high 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 
KERNERMAN, BARRY 

The Bridge. 1959 

50” x 39°/,” 

Gift of Joseph H. Hirshhorn 


KIENBUSCH, WILLIAM AUSTIN 

Off Shore, Hurricane Island. 1958 

Casein, 27” x 35'/,” 

Gift from J. S. McLean, American Fund 
LEBRUN, RICO 

Descent from the Cross. 1950 

Duco on upsom board, 96” x 120” 

Gift from Corporations’ Subscription Fund 
LEMIEUX, JEAN-PAUL 

Les clétures. 1958 


Gift from the McLean Foundation 


LipCHITZ, JACQUES 
Hagar. 1948 
Bronze, 31'/,” high 
Gift from the Women’s Committee Fund 


MACDONALD, JOCK 

Fleeting Breath. 1959 

48” x 58°/,” 

Canada Council Joint Purchase Award 
McCartny, Doris 

Churchyard at Birtley. 1955 

Water colour, 29%,” x 217,” 

Canada Council Joint Purchase Award 
MILNE, Davip 

Attic. 1928 

16” x20” 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 


The Camp 
16” x20” 
Gift from the McLean Foundation 


Site of the Lumber Camp. 1927 
124," x 
Gift from the McLean Foundation . 


Mot, Leo 

Torso. 1954 

Terracotta, 14” high 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 
Mota, PIETRO FRANCESCO 

Boy with Dove. 

39" 

Gift from Corporations’ Subscription Fund 
NAKAMURA, Kazuo 

Buildings. 1954 

Ink drawing, 14°,” x 20°,” 

Gift from the Telegram Art Fund 
NICHOLS, JACK 

Dancing Pierrot. 1957 

Lithograph, 25°*/,” x 19°/,” 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 

King David. 1958 

Lithograph, 25%/,” x 19°/,” 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 

Moment of Truth. 1958 

Lithograph, 19°/,” x 26” 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 
O’Brien, Lucius R. 

The O’Brien Home, College Street. 1888 

Water colour on card, 16” x 22” 

Gift of Dennis Jordan, M.D. in memory 

of Professor W. G. Jordan, p.p. 

(1852-1939) 
Scott, WILLIAM 

Classical Still Life. 1956 

43/," 

Gift from Corporations’ Subscription Fund 
STAMOS, THEODOROS 

Desert Alchemy. 1949 

Oil on masonite, 24” x 30” 

Gift from J. S. McLean, American Fund 
TANABE, TAKAO 

Ghosts of the Forest No. 3. 1958 

Casein on buff paper, 22” x 28” 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 
TinToRETTO( JACcoPo Rosust!) 

Christ Washing His Disciples’ Feet. c. 1550 

61” x 160'/,” 

Gift by general subscription 
Town, HAROLD 

Monument to Hokusai. 1957 

Collage on masonite, 47” x 48” 

Gift from the McLean Foundation 


Towne, FRANCIS 
Near Exeter 
Pen and water colour, 41,” x67,” 
Gift of W. B. Dalton, Stamford, Conn. 
and the United Kingdom 


TROTTIER, GERALD 
We Are All Banners. 1956 
Hot-press print, 30'/,” x 11°/,” 
Gift from the Telegram Art Fund 
TURNER, J. M. W. 
Richmond Bridge, Yorks. 
Water colour, 77," x 1174” 
Gift of W. B. Dalton, Stamford, Conn. 
and the United Kingdom 


WALLACE, GEORGE 
The Quarry. 1955 
Soft-ground etching, 6'/,” x 11°/,” 
Gift fom the McLean Foundation 
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Wison, R. YorkK 
Palaces on the Grand Canal. 1958 
35°74" x24" 
Gift from the Charles McInnes Fund 
WINTER, WILLIAM 
Dandelioks. 1958 
Oil on cardboard, 1174,” x 161/,” 
Gift from the McLean Foundation 
May. 1956 
Oil on canvas board, 117/,” x 16” 
Gift from the McLean Foundation 


J.M.W. TURNER 


Recent Acquisitions by 


THE NORMAN MACKENZIE ART GALLERY, REGINA 


FitzGERALD, LIONEL LEMOINE 
Abstract on Gray Paper. 1956 
Ink, 1274,” x 147/,” 

The Slough. 1941 
Water colour, 237/,” x 1774,” 

LINDNER, ERNIE 
Food for Life. 1958 
Water colour, 221/,”x 151,” 


JACQUES LIPCHITZ 


(1959) 


LipCHITZ, JACQUES 
Mother and Child. 1941 
Bronze, 53'/,” high 


Ming, Davip 
Painting the Water Colour. 1941 
Water colour, 17'/,” x 13'/,” 
Black Reflections. 1916 
Water colour, 1514,” x 20” 


KryookA, Roy 

Structure. 1958 

Duco on masonite, 47 */," x 71'/,” 
PLASKETT, JOSEPH 

Turbulent Sky. 1959 

Pastel, 177/,” x 237,” 


These Good Old Thrashing Days. c. 1954 
Oil on board, 28” x 39” 


Unless otherwise mentioned all works in the above 
listings are oil on canvas. The dimensions are given 


height first. (To be continued in the next issue) 
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Montreal Museum of Fine Arts rovvoeo sw 


EXHIBITIONS 

Ladies’ Committee Exhibition and Sale FEBRUARY 25- 

MARCH 3 

77th Annual Spring Exhilition APRIL 8- b 

MAY 8 

Permanent Collection 

N 

Old Masters and Modern Painting i 

th 

Decorative Arts of Europe, the Americas and Asia r 

1379 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST MONTREAL, P.Q. , 
of 

+ ab 
317 Dundas Street West at Beverley EM. 3-4388 2 

16th CENTURY VENETIANS | 

February 12th to March 13th se 

Paintings by Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese assembled by The Art Gallery of Toronto . 


from collections in Europe and the United States. 16th Century Venetian drawings 


from private and public collections 


ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 
March 25th to April 24th 


88th annual exhibition and second annual Baxter Art Foundation Purchase Award 


THE ART GALLERY TORONTO 
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COAST TO COAST IN ART 


A New Extension to the Art Gallery 
of Greater Victoria 


In 1958 the Greater Victoria municipalities 
voted $80,000 with which to build a new gal- 
lery complex to commemorate the British 
Columbia centenary. Early this year the gallery 
received a gift of $30,000 from a Victoria 
citizen, Mr R. H. B. Ker, for the purpose of 
building another gallery which will serve to 
commemorate the centenary of his own family 
in Victoria. 

Interesting design problems related to the 
control of light from the all-glass front facing 
Moss Street have resulted in the architects de- 
vising an unusual and very flexible panel system 
just inside the glass. This will not only control 
the light factor but will also add substantially 
to the area suitable for hanging paintings and 
displaying sculpture. As a result, the wall dis- 
play area in this new gallery will actually be 
greater than that in the larger of the two rooms 
of the Centennial Gallery. 

This new display space will solve a number 
of pressing problems. The present Centennial 
wing is large enough only for the average-sized 
transient exhibitions but too small for certain 
of the major shows which are sometimes avail- 
able on this continent. The Ker Gallery will 
ensure that Victoria does not miss these major 
events. Moreover, the present limited space 
makes it difficult to display the Gallery’s grow- 
ing permanent collection with any frequency. 
When the Ker Gallery is completed the Art 
Gallery of Greater Victoria plans to show sec- 
tions of the permanent collection more or less 
continuously. 

The gallery will be seventy feet long and 
twenty wide. Through the use of temporary 
panels it will be possible to divide this space so 
that it also becomes either two or three small 
galleries, according to display needs. Thus it 
will accommodate small and intimate exhibi- 
tions that are not large enough to fill a normal 
gallery room. 


RONALD SATOK. The Painter’s Eye 


Exterior Mosaic Mural 


A gesture of gratitude to Canadian artists who 
have supported the company for over thirty 
years was the way Ernest Hayes, managing 
director of Reeves, described, at the unveiling 
on June roth, 1959, the exterior mosaic mural 
which now decorates their factory and ware- 
house in Toronto. The mural, entitled The 
Painter’s Eye, is by Ronald Satok, who is 27 years 
old, was born in Simcoe, Ontario and who 
studied at the Ontario College of Art and the 
Banff School of Fine Arts. The mural, seven by 
sixteen feet, is made of true mosaic and is set in 
a cast-concrete slab weighing upwards of four- 
and-one-half tons. It is projected two feet from 
the wall on the Apex Road fagade of the Reeves 

lant and, as Messrs Reeves point out, it is 
movable should the company ever decide to 
move to still larger quarters. 


International Awards to Canadians 


Canadian artists have received several awards 
of merit from forgign sources during recent 

. 
months. For the first time one of the “honour- 
able mentions,” which carries with it a bronze 


plaque of merit, has been awarded by the jury 


of the Bienal de Sao Paolo, Brazil to a Cana- 
dian artist. Edmund Alleyn of Quebec City 
and Paris won this for a group of his paintings 
which were sent by the National Gallery to the 
Fifth Biennial at Sao Paulo last autumn. Other 
Canadians represented in that exhibition were 
William Ronald, Suzanne Bergeron and Gra- 
ham Coughtry. 

Other important awards went last Novembe: 
to Kazuo Nakamura and Graham Coughtry of 
Toronto. One work by each of them has been 
purchased by the International Hallmark Art 
Exhibition. An international jury met in New 
York to consider hundreds of paintings from 
countries all over the world by national selec- 
tors. These were purchase awards, and as the 
exhibition ‘is limited to 50 paintings, the selec- 
tion of two from Canada is particularly grati- 
fying. 


Wrongfount 


The Guild of Hand Printers is forming a collec- 
tion of the work of Canadian private printers 
for distribution under the title of Wrong fount 
to contributors, collectors, libraries and re- 
viewers across the country. The deadline for 


CANADIAN ESKIMO GRAPHIC ART 


The 1959 collection of Eskimo Graphic Art will 
be exhibited at the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1379 Sherbrooke Street West, from 
February 26 to mid-March. Further information 
may be obtained by writing to The Industrial 
Division, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, 150 Kent St, Ottawa, Ontario 
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GALERIE 
-DRESDNERE 


2170 Crescent St. * Montreal 


| Paintings by: BUFFET 
| CARZOU 
CIRY 
CLAVE 
| DE GALLARD 
| HARTUNG | 
LANSKOY | 
LORJOU | 
MANESSIER 
| MARCHAND 
MINAUX 
PIGNON | 
PRESSMANE | 
RAZA | 
SINGIER | 
ZAO-WOU-KI 
and others... 
| Sculptures by: STANLEY LEWIS | 
of Montreal 


submissions is 1 March 1960. The size of each 
piece should not exceed eight and one-half by 
eleven inches and 150 copies of each is requested. 

By sponsoring Wrong fount, the Guild hopes 
to encourage private-press experimentation 
and create a wider audience for the items pro- 
duced. It is expected that at least twenty sepa- 
rate presses will be represented. Private presses 
are comparatively rare on this continent but a 
number of them grew into large publishing 
houses and some actually contributed substan- 
tially to changes in printing and typographical 
practice. 

For further information write to the Guild 
at 78a Dale Avenue, Toronto 5. 


University Enlarges Contemporary 
Collection 


The administration of Mount Allison Univer- 
sity in Sackville, N.B., has approved an annual 
grant for the purchase of original works of art 
by leading Canadian artists. Such paintings, 
prints and sculpture as acquired over the com- 
ing years, will form a contemporary section of 
the university’s permanent collection which is 
displayed in its Owens Museum of Fine Arts in 
the centre of the campus. 

The student body of the School of Art ini- 
tiated this project several years ago by present- 
ing paintings by A. Y. Jackson, Lawren S. 
Harris and Jack W. Humphrey. 
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Astists 
Weskshep 


Classes in drawing, 


painting, sculpture and 
pottery 


Basic and advanced groups 


Special monthly arrange- 
ments for out-of-town 


students 


623 SHERBOURNE ST. (Rear), 
TORONTO WA. 2-5922 


CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


1450 Drummond Street, Montreal 


“Caughnawaga Indian Camp” 
by 


CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF 
(1815-1872) 
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Nude — Young 
Woman Reclining 
ona Divan, 25” x 34 
Cornelius Krieghoff 
Signed, dated 1844 
lower left 

The earliest dated 
picture by Krieghoff 
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ROBERTSON GALLERIES 163 eens. 


CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF, 1815-1872 


BILKING THE TOLL, 13% x 21 inches E. J. HUGHES, 1913- 


OKANAGAN LAKE, B.C., 32 x 48 inches 


MANE-KATZ, 1894- 
TWO GOATS, 2312 x 2314 inches 


|. Floor: Canadian Exhibition Rooms 

ll. Floor: Paintings by 175 Canadian Artists 
lll. Floor: French and European Paintings 
IV. Floor: Old Masters 


WE WISH TO BUY: 
IMPORTANT EUROPEAN, 
CANADIAN PAINTINGS, 


V. Floor: Open Air Sculpture Terrace AND OLD MASTERS 
Elevator 
143 8 SHERBROOKE STREET WeEsST, MONTREAL 


DOMINION GALLERY 


CANADA’S LARGEST SELECTION OF FINE PAINTINGS 
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PINE ART 
The College provides amin 
alized training for those 
specialize 
p CRAFTS 
who contemplate careers as 
CERAMICS 
Artists and Designers in the ; 
Fine or Applied Arts. 
Illustrated Prospectus on request 
EIGHT THE PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE 
ONTARIO COLLEGE CF ART yoy OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART 
100 McCaul Street, Toronto, Canada | CALGARY °¢ ALBERTA 


Roloff Beny Donald Buchanan 
Jack Bush Albert Franck 


here [nere now | now ART GALLERY Florence Franck John Gould 


Gershon Iscowitz Barry Kernerman 


142 CUMBERLAND STREET « TORONTO 5 ¢ WALNUT 2-4465 : 
Stanley Lewis Alexandra Luke 


‘CANADIAN ART FROM COAST TO COAST Jock Macdonald Frank Mayrs 


Claude Picher Harold 


PAINTINGS /SCULPTURE /DRAWINGS /GRAPHICS /PHOTOGRAPHY 
Joyce Wieland Walter Yarwood 


THE 


WADDINGTON GALLERIES 


1456 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 


MONTREAL FORTHCOMING EXHIBITIONS 


Robert Varvarande 
Molly Bobak 
Elizabeth Frink 
Daniel O'Neill 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY LEADING CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN ARTISTS Derek May 


For information write 


BERT HENDERSON, DIRECTOR, BOX 352 


Southampton, Ontario | 
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FACEMAKERS, FORMGIVERS 


Continued from page 33 

occasionally magnified the mask into an entire 
doorway, as in the famous second-century 
Bocca della Verita in Rome and the late Renais- 
sance pun on it, the entrance to the Palazzo 
Zuccari, or even into an entire garden pavilion, 
as in Prince Orsini’s garden at Bomarzo (1560). 
Notable examples in the Toronto show in- 
cluded the Metropolitan’s hellenistic marble 
mask of Tragedy and a fine bronze door- 
knocker by Sansovino, while such minor but 
attractive derivative uses as one finds in silver, 
porcelain and textiles were not neglected. 

The long history in both western and orien- 
tal art of the use of the mask as a decorative or 
symbolic element in painting was examined in 
a supplementary part of the show, but cannot 
be discussed here except for the crucial role 
played by the mask in cub’ . and expressionist 
painting and sculpture. The interest taken in 
primitive art — especially in African, Melanesian 
and South-Seas masks — by certain European 
artists at the beginning of this century made 
them aware of whole new systems of form, 
structure, rhythm and colour quite alien to the 
classical traditions of European art. These artists 
collected, studied and discussed with mounting 
excitement the extraordinary objects which 


had previously been of interest only to ethnolo- 
gists. Each drew according to his temperament 
from what he saw and discovered revitalizing 
ideas for his own work. Where Picasso was 
attracted to the slashing violence of Congo 
masks to attain the climax of Les demoiselles 
d’ Avignon or from the brooding and prescient 
monumentality of severe Dahomey masks to 
crystallize his view of Gertrude Stein, Juan Gris 
found the order he sought in the carven planes 
of masks from the Cameroons and French 
Guinea. The analyses they made together with 
Braque from such material gave birth to cubism. 
Modigliani’s unique view of the human face 
was profoundly influenced by the elegant sim- 
plifications of Poro secret society masks from 
the Dan River region of the Ivory Coast. Both 
Derain and Matisse were stimulated and en- 
riched from similar sources and a fine mask 
from Derain’s collection was in the show. 
Gauguin had of course foreshadowed this 
development and was followed from other 
exotic sources beyond Singapore by Max Pech- 
stein, Nolde and Otto Mueller. The ineffable 
Paul Klee drew on a vast variety of such mater- 
ial to kindle his fantasy. Kandinsky, Jawlensky, 
Chagall and Miré have all made rich use of it. 
Continued on page 48 


Galerie AGNES 
LEFORT 


1504 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 


Modern Painting ALLEYN 

and BELLEFLEUR 

Sculpture BERGERON 
BORDUAS 
BOWLES 
BRUSSET 
DEROUIN 
DUMOUCHEL 


PETRY WARGIN 
RACKUS 

VOYER 
WRANGEL 
KAHANE 
BIELER 
KOOCHIN 
SCHLEEH etc. 


759 YONGE ST. TORONTO 


1. Grant Macdonald 30 x 24 

2. William Winter 30 x 20 

3. Arthur Lismer 21 x 26 

4. Goodridge Roberts 25 x 32 
5. A.J. Casson 24 x 45 

6. Jean-Paul Lemieux 47 x 20 
7. R. York Wilson 23 x 36 
and other outstanding 

Canadian Painters including 

F. H. Varley, Alfred Pellan, 
Oscar Cahén, Peter Haworth, 
Paavo Airola, Alan Collier, 
Marthe Rakine, Bobs Haworth, 
Robert Pilot, Albert Franck, 
Paraskeva Clark, Wm. Roberts, 
and sculpture by E. B. Cox 


ROBERTS 
GALLERY 
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Continued from page 47 

ce From less exotic but equally explicit awareness 
Tee of the mask Max Beckmann, Georg Grosz, 
Rivera, Orozco, Siqueiros and Wilfredo Lam 
have all found significant points of concentra- 
tion. The painting of James Ensor would be 
unthinkable without the mask as a central sub- 
ject and even Mondrian would seem not to 
have been untouched by it as a well-spring of 
structure. Such sculptors as Lipschitz, Moore 
and Adam are its acknowledged debtors. In 
fact the history of modern art which ignores 
the mask cannot be written. More than fifty 
years after seeing his first primitive mask, 
Picasso is still fascinated with them and still find- 
ing in them entirely fresh sources of invention. 


. e WE ARE LOOKING F OR artists who wish to have their work reproduced in either Christmas | 


The subject of masks is anything but exhaus- 
ted by artists, art-historians, ethnologists or 
psychologists. Perhaps no single and apparently 
so simple a form of human expression has told 
us so much about man’s deepest impulses, fears 
and aspirations. Their value for the artist is not 
as objects to be imitated but as vital sources for 
new creation which will have as great emo- 
tional power and validity for our time and 
circumstances as they for theirs. It is curious and 
sad that with the wealth of such available lodes 
of artistically fissionable source material in this 
country, Canadian art could be represented in 
the Toronto exhibition only by Paul Kane as a 
recorder and the sculptor Elwood Cox as a 
creator. 


ON COLLECTING 


Continued from page 34 

sured! “Which,” demanded the president, 
“was the better investment, the sea elephant 
or the cat which, so to speak, is still alive and 
purring in the museum?” Like a blow the 
argument struck home. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, the comptroller assigned the 
museum a quarter of a million dollars. The 
moral, of course, is ars longa, vita brevis est. 


Perry T. Rathbone was born in 1911 and is a 
graduate of Harvard. He has been the director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston since 1955 


card or large reproduction format for their own usage or who want 


us to reproduce on a fee or royalty basis for our purposes. 


We offercompletesilk-screen-pochoir, offset or letterpress services. 
All inquiries will be promptly answered and submissions returned. 


ARTISTICA 68 Westminster Avenue North, Montreal West, Canada 
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are part of 


ALBERT NEILSON 
Metal Craftsman 


of Cap Sante, Quebec. 


Several cast-iron appliques, 


executed by Mr Neilson, 


Canadian Decor in the 
British American Oil Company 
office building in 


the Town of Mount Royal 
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LAING 194 BLOOR STREET W,, TORONTO 


* Old Master Paintings & Drawings 

* Krieghoff & the Early Canadians 

* Group of Seven 

* Contemporary Canadians 

* Contemporary British & French Paintings 


* Sculpture — Modern Masters 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
WINSOR & NEWTON 
| | | achelor 
| | STUDENTS’ OILS & WATER COLORS 


GRUMBACHER OIL COLORS & 
PASTELS 


SHIVA OIL COLORS | 


TEMPERA & CASEIN COLORS pa 
diploma 


A Complete Line for the Artist! 


@ painting 
@ etching 


‘ @ drawing 
( @ ceramics 
@ advertising design 


T MAN = @ illustration 


@ sculpture 


1387 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST, MONTREAL University of Manitoba 
Vi. 2-4412 VI. 2-4413 School of Art Winnipeg 
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Announcing the 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF WORLD ART 


in 15 volumes of text and illustration 
7000 pages of illustration 
1400 in colour | 


This magnificent and authoritative Encyclopedia is being published under the joint aus- 
pices of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, the Sansoni Publishing Company and the 
Georgio Cini Foundation of Venice. More than 500 scholars, artists, archaeologists, 
architects .ud historians have contributed to the work, among them Bernard Berenson, 
Walter Gropius, Robert H. Hubbard, John Hayes, W. G. Constable, Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock and Sherman L. Lee. 

Volume I of the Encyclopedia is just off the press. Future volumes will be issued at 
intervals of three months until the entire set is available. 

For a complimentary prospectus giving full details of the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD ART, 


send the coupon below, or write to 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


McGraw-Hill Company of Canada Limited 
253 Spadina Road, Toronto 4, Ontario 


Please send me, without charge, the 16-page pro- 
spectus describing the Encyclopedia of World Art 


NAME___ 


ADDRESS 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE 


PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS. By Yousuf Karsh. 208 
pp- 96 photogravure portraits. Toronto: Universi- 
ty of Toronto Press. $17.50. Shelfbox: $3.75 

A portrait, according to Berenson, is distin- 
cuished from an effigy in “rendering . . . the 
individuality of the inner man as well as of his 
social standing . . . the effigy aims at the social 
aspects of the subject, emphasizes the soldierli- 
ness of the soldier, the judiciousness of the 
judge, the clericality of the clergy; the self-im- 
portance of the business or professional man, 
the fashionableness of the womah of fashion, 
the clubableness of the clubman.” He goes on 
to suggest that if the work is to have artistic 
value “the effigy shall be of persons who in 
themselves and in their settings are life-enhanc- 
ing.” To be sure, the 95 individuals included 
in Karsh’s Portraits of Greatness satisfy Beren- 
son’s requirements. Karsh has produced many 
notable effigies. 

However Karsh’s own avowed ambition is 
to create true portraits, to focus his camera on 
the quality which has made each subject stand 
out among his contemporaries, to recognize 
and record the moment of truth, “‘the space of 
time far too short for measurement when a 
man fully expresses himself and then uncon- 
sciously — by the glint of an eye, a sudden 
change of mood, a casual but deeply significant 


gesture of the hand.” As Karsh writes, “... 
there is always a revealing moment, a moment 
of truth, which, if lost, may never be recap- 
tured. The photographer must learn to evoke 
it, to sense it, to be ready for it when it makes 
its fleeting appearance. Otherwise the moment 
of truth passes and the chance to record the real 
man passes also.” Almost without exception in 
this collection, Karsh has caught that moment 
of truth which reveals the essential nature of 
the inner man and his photographs qualify for 
the title of portraits in Berenson’s exacting 
sense. He has raised photography to the level 
of art and rightly has achieved the reputation 
of one of the great photographers of our time. 

The book itself is a work of art and a remark- 
able accomplishment in the history of printing 
in achieving such an astonishingly faithful re- 
production of the rich range of tones in Karsh’s 
portraits. It is an interesting international pro- 
duction. It was designed and edited in Canada; 
its publication has been sponsored by publish- 
ers in Canada, the United States and Great 
Britain; and it has been manufactured by En- 
schedé, one of the great printing houses of 
Europe. Readers should note the colophon on 
the last page which summarizes the history of 
the production and which gives the name of 
the book’s brilliant designer, Pau! Arthur. 


ARTS 


This book, which is so visually splendid, 
contains a further delight in Karsh’s charmingly 
written notes accompanying the portraits. 
They tell of the photographer’s adventures in 
capturing these moments of truth and, between 
the lines, provide a revealing profile of the life- 
enhancing artist, Karsh himself. A. J. 


Tue ComPLeETE Book OF ARTISTS’ TECHNIQUES. 
By Kurt Herberts. 351 pp., 197 ill. (80 in colour). 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. (Canadian 
distributors: Burns and MacEachern, Toronto.) 
$17.50. 

The idea which inspired this book, translated 
from the German, is highly laudable: that to 
understand an artist’s intention and achieve- 
ment some knowledge of the materials and 
processes of the arts is indispensable. The ground 
covered also matches the ambitious title. The 
techniques of painting are grouped according 
to whether they are mainly conditioned by the 
support or ground, by the character of the 
paint, and by the tools used; a classification 
which permits accounts to be included of such 
diverse crafts as painting on porcelain, stained 
glass, all forms of the graphic arts, lacquer, 
painting on bark-cloth, and painting with syn- 
thetic resins. Also, in a long appendix there are 


REINHOLD BOOKS 


TED KAUTZKY 
Master of Pencil and Watercolour $12.50 


The enthusiasm and versatility of this Hungarian-born 
artist and teacher led to great interest in his work which 

has suggested the preparation of this volume: a presenta- 
tion of anumber of his hitherto unpublished paintings, 
together with many sketches and studies from his note- 
books and asummary of his working philosophy, principles 
and methods. 


TECHNIQUES OF PAINTING THE WATERFRONT 
by Henry Gasser $12.50 


This book is primarily intended to illustrate activity along 
the waterfront—harbours, rivers, lakes and the general 
waterside, along with the immediately surrounding terrain. 
Then its purpose is to aid both the amateur and the 
advanced student interested in drawing and painting such 
subjects, and often a subject has been selected because 

it easily illustrates some technical points. The final chapter 
offers suggestions on the framing and arranging of the 
colour prints that appear in the book. 
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TECHNIQUES OF DRAWING AND 
PAINTING WILDLIFE 
by Fredric Sweney $10.00 


To recapture the fleeting attitudes of an animal, fish or 
bird takes great patience and understanding. This book 
helpfully disciisses physical habitat, identification, anato- 
my, clay models and their use, how thecamera is a valuable 
adjunct, the materials used on sketching trips and the 
importance of individual studies. 


PENCIL DRAWING STEP BY STEP 
by Arthur L. Guptill $5.95 


By popular demand Reinhold is bringing back this practical, 
beautifully illustrated classic in a revised and reorganized 
edition. The wealth of text and illustration which this 
volume offers is such that the art student, the young artist, 
the art teacher and the practitioner in many fields should 
find material adaptable to his needs or interests. 


FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 


BURNS & MacEACHERN Ltd 


12 GRENVILLE STREET, TORONTO 5, CANADA 
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REEVES 
RICHMOND 
OIL COLOURS 


STUDIO 
TUBES 


From 60¢ — $1.35 depending on colours 
No. 20 (nominal 2 Ib.) Whites 80¢ 
No. 40 (nominal 1 Ib.) Whites $1.35 


PERMANENT 
PURE 
BRILLIANT 


MADE IN 3/7 COLOURS 


Plus FLAKE-ZINC and TITANIUM WHITES 


Send for Price Leaflet 


SINCE 1766 


REEVES. 


16 APEX ROAD TORONTO 19 


THE 


MILDEST BEST-TASTING 


CIGARETTE 


In saving 
don't waver— 
be a 
“Two-Account” 


Saver 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Canada’s Largest Bank 
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Jetailed (and highly speculative) accounts of 
Greek and Roman methods of painting, and 
those of pre-historic man. Illustration is copi- 
ous, with many details in colour, and photo- 
zraphs of various operations being carried out. 
~ Unfortunately, performance does not match 
promise. There are omissions, a notable ex- 
ample being the technique of manuscript illu- 
mination, and many obscurities. What is one 
to make of “dry oils” and “inusted” in con- 
nection with wax painting? Indeed, it is not 
easy to see to whom the book will be useful. 
For the average student of the arts, professional 
or lay, without technical training, some of the 
descriptions of processes are not lucid enough; 
and for the practising artist, not sufficiently de- 
tailed and specific. Artist and art historian will 
certainly pick up here and there illuminating 
and provocative suggestions; but they will also 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Mo this year? San Miguel de Allende’s 
Instituto Allende offers you all this: top 
instruction all year at beginning and advanced 
levels in art, crafts, writing and Spanish; credits 
and the M.F.A. degree; Mexico’s most excit- 
ing colonial town; year-round sunshine; 
Canadian-American companionship; field 
trips; relaxed living at amazingly low cost. 
Interested in our free illustrated prospectus? 
Instituto Allende, Box C, San Miguel de 
Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico. 


Fins quality wood and stone carving tools. 
For free catalogue write: Canadian Sculp- 
tors’ Supply Co., 604'/, Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 
10. 


Cy paintings (originals) by Robert Bréville 
consisting of pleasing and contemporary 
still lifes, seascapes and landscapes offered for 
sale as follows: 24” x 20”, $75; 22” x 18”, 
$60; 20" x 16”, $40; 18” x 14, $30. A paint- 
ing that pleases is good. In addition to pleasing, 
these paintings are a sound investment. Photos 
and sketches sent on request. The above prices 
are postpaid but despatch by airmail is $3 extra. 
Please write: The Secretary, Marine Studio, 
41A New Street, Penzance, Cornwall, England. 


find cause for irritation. The author’s knowl- 
edge seems mainly derived from laboratory 
practice (he is head of a chemical firm in Ger- 
many which manufactures artists’ materials) 
and from contemporary German artists and 
writers on art, and he seems to know little 
about what has been done or is being done in 
other countries. This results sometimes in rash 
and misleading generalizations: to say of water 
colour that the artist “cannot permit himself 
finicky details” is to ignore much of the work 
of J. M. W. Turner and of many of his con- 
temporaries. Incidentally, to call that artist 
“William Turner” is contrary to established 
usage, and forgets the existence of another 
William. Again, in discussing tempera, to say 
that “the great precision we admire in the 
paintings of the old masters would not have 
been possible in oil paint” leaves out of account 
many of the Dutch sqventeenth-century mas- 
ters. Then, what is the authority for saying that 
the St Francis series of frescoes at Assisi are in 


fresco secco? and in that connection he makes no 


reference to Cennino Cennini, to recent dis- 
coveries in the Campo Santo at Pisa, and to the 
cleaning of the Giotto frescoes in Santa Croce. 
Likewise, a few lines on the “invention” of oil 
painting takes no account of the writings of 
Eastlake and his successors, and, more impor- 
tant, of the recent researches of Dr Coremans 
into early Flemish technique. 

W. G. CONSTABLE 


THE MEASURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. A special issue 
of ProvinciAt’s Paper, published by Provincial 
Paper Limited, Toronto. 40 pp., many illustrations. 
For the second time, this paper producer (in 
association with Rous & Mann Press in Toron- 
to) has devoted an issue of its house organ to 
a series of lectures by six Canadian typograph- 
ers delivered to students at the Ontario College 
of Art, Toronto. This series contains essays by 
Leslie Trevor on book design, Clair Stewart on 
the diversity of design problems in a printing 
house, W. E. Trevett on type in advertising 
design, Allan Fleming on typography and 
direct-mail advertising, Gerry Moses on typo- 
graphy in magazine production, and David 
Mackay on typography in television graphics. 
Never before have so many aids to typo- 
graphic design been available — which is fortu- 
nate because never before have so many people 
been engaged in the preparing of printed mat- 
ter. In many cases — one is tempted to say, in 
most cases — the person so engaged is totally 
unequipped for the job, it having been thrust 
upon him as an adjunct of his official job as an 
editor. It is unlikely that such people will ever 
become brilliant designers, and it is not to be 
expected of them that they should. But their 
work can become tidier, more disciplined, just 
as effective and far better if they will apply 
themselves to some of the publications so freely 
available today such as the two produced in 
this series. P. A. 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF CANADIAN ART 


* Jan Wyers, a folk painter of the Canadian West, by R. L. Bloore 
* Photography as a source of inspiration to the painter, 


by Maxwell Bates 


* Carl Schaeffer, by George B. Johnston 
* Ghitta Caiserman, by Norah McCullough 
and other articles / many illustrations / to appear March 1960 
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‘The question is,’ said Alice, 
‘whether you can make words 
meanso many different things.’ 
‘The question is,’ said Humpty 
Dumpty... 


maste 


that's aie LEWIS CARROLL 


COOPER & BEATTY, LIMITED, type craftsmen at 401 Wellington St. West, Toronto 2B 
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Dear Sir, 

[am very happy to hear that you intend using 
the pages of your magazine to arouse public 
opinion in regard to the threatened demolition 
of the Cobourg town hall. The last decade has 
been particularly hard on historic buildings of 
a private nature in the urban centres of Ontario 
and Quebec. Homes and public buildings that 
we once regarded as part of our cultural heri- 
tage, exist now only in photographs or sketches. 

The march of progress that brought about 
the disappearance of these buildings has not 
yet touched important public buildings in smal- 
ler communities. Among these, I would put 
the Cobourg town hall high on the list of Ca- 
nadian buildings of great architectural interest. 
Its demolition would be nothing short of tragic. 

[ am not in a position to say that it is com- 
pletely outmoded and that a new building is 
necessary, but the administration of Cobourg 
should bear in mind the grievous loss they will 
suffer by abandoning it to the wreckers. The 
building adorns an otherwise uninteresting 
main street, and is known and remembered by 
countless tourists. It is regarded with admira- 
tion and affection by many people in Cobourg 
itself - expecially those who see the aesthetic 
and stabilizing effect on a community of a 
beautiful and ancient landmark put to con- 
tinued use. 

There are many cities in the world that con- 
tinue to use a city hall that is several centuries 
old, and many others, like New York and 
Toronto, that have put the old city hall to ac- 
tive use at the same time they have built, or are 
about to build, a new one. 

It is unfortunate, Mr Editor, that we have 
not yet reached a point in our development in 
Canada where we can speak as a Canadian 
people when an historic building is threatened. 
Certainly in Britain or in France, the threat to 
a public building like that which we face in 
Cobourg would arouse a nation and not merely 


Victoria Hall, Cobourg 


THE ART FORUM 


those within a radius of one hundred miles. 
I wish you every success in your crusade. 
Yours truly, 
E. R. ARTHUR, 
Toronto 


The following letter is indicative of the wide sup- 

port that the campaign by the Architectural Con- 
servancy of Ontario for the preservation of the 
Cobourg town hall has received. B. Napier Simpson 
is the president of the Conservancy and this letter to 
him from the Cobourg Chamber of Commerce is 
reprinted by permission - Editor 

Mr B. Napier Simpson Jr, B.Arch., 

President, 

Architectural Conservancy of Ontario, 

50 Park Road, 

Toronto §, Ontario 
Dear Mr Simpson, 

Your letter of October 26th was read at a recent 
meeting of the Executive of the Cobourg 
Chamber of Commerce and I was instructed 
to write, thanking you for your interest in our 
Victoria Hall. 

Through your effort in our behalf we have 
received letters from the following: Professor 
Anthony Adamson; the Right Honourable 
Vincent Massey, c.H.; Dr Martin Baldwin; 
Dr R. H. Hubbard; Federation of University 
Women’s Clubs (written by Mrs W. H. Gille- 
land, Vice President, central Canada); Mr 
Edwin C. Guillet, as well as yours. 

To some of us, born here, Victoria Hall is 
not just a landmark, it is an institution, the hub 
of activity, it is where Cobourg Begins. It 
would not only be a desecration but an insult 
tothe memory of cur forefathers whose wisdom 
laid the foundation and planned this beauty 
spot. It is for us to preserve and maintain it. 

Yours very truly, 

COBOURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

P. Robin Mallory, 

Secretary-Manager 
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Dear Sir, 
In Mr Ayre’s article which appeared in the 
Spring number of Canadian Art, he gave us a 
“round-up” of art activities, exhibitions and 
gallery events which took place in Montreal 
during the winter season ’58 -’59. Mr Ayre 
stated that a “mental hazard” usually stops him 
from visiting St Helen’s Island during the 
winter months. If a “mental hazard” stops him 
going to exhibitions there, it appears that a 
“mental block” stops him giving criticism to 
the exhibitions he does visit. When confronted 
with unfamiliar names and unfamiliar works 
(or even familiar ones) Mr Ayre takes his usual 
position on the critical fence, drops a few 
words from the current art vocabulary and 
beats a hasty retreat, rarely stating likes or dis- 
likes or anything personal and positive . . . 

Yours truly, 

P. DAGLISH, 

Montreal 


Dear Sir, 
Ihave noticed the frequent breaks that com- 
mercial graphic art gets in your magazine. 
Unfortunately these pages lower the standard 
of the publication and give it a very ordinary, 
streamlined advertising character. Besides they 
miss the point. Commercial art is only the 
“money-making” sideline of the Graphic Arts. 
I think encouragement by your magazine 
should go to the serious graphic artist who has 
no sponsors except his enthusiasm. I wish we 
could see more of good serious drawings, 
etchings, wood engravings, woodcuts, litho- 
graphs and so on. 

Yours truly, 

GEORGE J. KUTHAN, 

North Vancouver 


Dear Sir, 
I should like to refer to the coffee maker de- 
signed by J. S. Luck which you published again 
in the Winter 1959 issue . . . 1 would strongly 
suggest that it does not comply with your 
“Good Design” implications when you publi- 
cize an article which is not readily available on 
the market... 

Yours truly, 

(MRS) BARBARA R. FENNER, 

West Vancouver 


ERRATA 


@ The imaginative installation of the 
African sculpture exhibition now tour- 
ing Canada was wrongly credited in 
issue 65 (page 203, August 1959) to 
| A. F. McKay. It was designed by | 
| R.L. Bloore, Director, The Norman 
| Mackenzie Art Gallery, Regina 
_ @ The photograph of Kazuo Nakamura 
| in issue 65 (page 168, August 1959) was 
taken by Philip Pocock, Ottawa 
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